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Come eyeball-to-eyeball with 

A 400-P0UND GORILLA. Watch chimp and 


OKLAHOMA CITY 

WHERE THE FOCUS 
1$ ON 

FAMILY FUN* 


orangutan families frolic at the Oklahoma City Zoo's 
Great EscApe (you're closer than ever before)* This 
world-class facility gives primates an authentic habitat 
with over 3 \ acres of tropicaL forest plains and streams. 

AND THE FUN DOESN'T STOP THERE, 

Next door is a two-story dinosaur in the Kirkpatrick 



Center's Omniplex, where kids can attack over 300 
hands-on science exhibits. Horses run at Remington 
Park Racetrack, just across the street. Nearby is the 
National Cowboy Ha LI of Fame's premier collection of 
western art and artifacts, with events to attract Lovers 
of both art and action. And don't miss Frontier City, 
the thrill-filled theme park with a western attitude. 

All within easy access from major interstate highways. 

OKLAHOMA CITY. , .rated one of the best family 
vacation cities in the LIS. (The kids will want to move 
here.) Call 1-800-225-5652 for your free Visitor's Guide. 


OKLAHOMA CITY CONVENTION & V IS I TORS BUREAU 

1-800-CALL OKC 

TOO 405-297-8906 
189 W, SHERIDAN AVENUE 
www.okccvb.qrg 
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W National 

rQuality 

Award 


More and more companies arc choosing Oklahoma as 
a great place to do business. And they’re discovering why 
so many companies who come here never want to leave. 
The fact is, Oklahoma has a lot to offer. 

For nearly four decades. Lucent Technologies employees 
in Oklahoma City have provided high-tech, quality 
equipment for telephone companies. Today, more than 
4,000 employees build Lucent’s digital switching systems 
and transmission access equipment for telephone network 
providers around the w'orld. 

The factory has recently taken on the role as a Global 
Provisioning Center and Oklahoma employees support and 


direct the operations of 10 international factories. Equipment 
produced in Oklahoma is a vital link in the international 
telephone network - operating in more than 50 countries. 

The Oklahoma connection makes Lucent a valued, and 
valuable, supplier to the world. Oklahoma offers a productive 
work force, a great transportation network and an industry 
training program that’s ranked number one nationwide. 

We’re proud that so many companies are discovering 
why Oklahoma is a great place to do business and a great 
place to call home. Because in Oklahoma, we're known 
by the companies we keep. 


1 - 800 - 588-5959 



Oklahoma 

The State Of American Business 


Oklahoma Department Of Commerce 
P.O. Box 26980 Oklahoma City. OK 73126-0980 





Lawton 

CHAMBER 


The spirit of Lawton is hard to resist. It’s the spirit of the T j. 

American West... where cavalrymen fought and pioneers I /^WT( )l I 

settled, and where Apache Chief Geronimo lived his final -p, i P *11 

days. Today the spirit lives on in the museums, the rOTT Si I 

wildlife, the people, and the myriad events of Lawton. -*■ ^ 

Let the spirit move you. 

Call the Lawton Chamber of Commerce for more information at 1-800-872-4540 






ART BUFF ON THE PRAIRIE 40 

the small town of Bessie (pop. 248), a trans- 
planted New Yorker finds the gallery of his 
d rea ms. By Na n cy W o oda rd 

CHANGING WOMAN 46 

On the occasion of her da ugh ter coni ing of age* 
artist Virginia Stroud found both consolation 
( and inspiration ) in an ancient Apache puberty 

ce rem o n y . By Jeanne AT Devi in 

■ 

THE WOODCARVER 48 

For James Watkins, walnut, pecan, and hnis 
d f arc are not woods but a means of saving Dela- 
wa re t rad it ion, By J ea n ne M. Devi i n 

THE INDIAN BALLERINAS 52 

They came from Oklahoma, and they con- 
quered the world of dance — reviving American 
ballet along the way was just an added perk. 

By Lilt Cockerille Livingston 
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LETTERS 10 

MARKET PLACE Arts & Crafts 1 2 

ACROSS THE RANGE Red Earth Journey 14 
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This page: scene from a modern -day powwow . 
Cover page: Kiawas, circa 1900 by Annette 
Hume , Western History Col lections/University 

of Oklahoma. 


SEQUOYAH’S GIFT 24 

His name is a household word, his invention 
legendary. Sequoyah the man, however* re- 
mains more elusive. By Stan Hoig 
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ESCAPE TO PHILBROOK 

Italian villa - 23 acres of lush gardens 
Diverse fine art exhibitions - Dining - Shopping 


The Philbrooli Museum of Art 
2727 South Rockford Road in Tulsa 


(800) 324 7941 


OKLAHOMA 

TOIW 

Official Magazine of the State of Oklahoma 
Frank Keating. Gnwniur 

HI 


JOAN HENDERSON 
Plr&Mer 

JEANNE M, DEVLIN 
Editor-in-Chief 

STEVEN WALKER, WALKER CREATIVE. INC 
Art Dmctitm 

NANCY WOODARD. Associate Editor 
AIMEE L DOWNS, EiE tonal Intern 


Contributing Editor* 

BURKHARD BILGER, M, SCOTT CARTER. STEFFI E 
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Advertising 
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PAM POSTON. Subscription Services 



Featuring: 

Richard Aitson 
Robert Annesley 
Lee Bocoek 
Allie Chaddlesone 


10th Annual 
red Earth Festival Show 


June 11-15, 1997 

Opening festivities 
Wednesday, June 1 1, 1 997 
4-9 flHL 

Sherman Chaddlesone 
Bill Glass 
Benjamin Harjo, Jr. 

Merlin Little Thunder 



Gary Montgomery 
Virginia Stroud 
Robert Taylor 
Gary Yazzie 


ONE ARTIST SHOW 

Robert Taylor 

June 29 - July 31, 1997 
Reception 

June 29, 1997 2 - 6 p.m. 


Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery 

2335 S.W. 44 th 
Oklahoma City, OK 73 1 19 


405-685-6162 800-585-6162 
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Ancillary Products 

JANE LEONARD, Ancillary Products 
AMANDA WASSON. OKT Store 
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ENTEE SI I AWN EE ■ ACOMA ■ ALABAMA COUSHATTA ■ ALA RAM 


APACHE • AE 


AC ^i\RTE - ALEUT- A 
KARA • ASSINIBOIN • BLACKFHET ■ BLOOD ■ CADDO • CAYUSE - CHE * ■ CHEYENNE- AKA PA HO • Cl 



TOM I • COMANCHE * COl 


lilTEWA ■ CH1RACAHUA APACHE ■ CHOCTAW • CITIZEN BAND E 


LAKE SIOUX ■ EA 


ARELLA 


A FOUR-DAY FESTIVAL KIClfPGO 


ERLO • LAKO 


Native American 


LI AMI - MISSION 


DOWNTOWN 

Oklahoma City, OK 

' I HE 

Myriad Convention 
Center & Plaza 


MUSCOGl 


ONEIDA - ONONDAGA ■ OS 


ISSOURLA ■ OTEAH 


EAiU rr 


PEORIA • m\A • PONj 


RAND EO'ITAM'ATOr 


NTA DOMINGO PUEBLO 


UGA • SHAWNEE 


Ticket Information 405 427-5228 Red earth, inc. 2100 ME 52nd Street, Oklahoma City, ok 73111 




Oklahoma's 
Most Famous 
Pizza! 

Opening in 
Oklahoma City 
Summer of '97 

4 Stores in 
40 Years 


THE HIDEAWAY 

• 6616 N. Western 
Oklahoma City, OK 

• 1503 E. 15th 
Tulsa, OK 
918 582-4777 

• 230 S. Knobiock 
Stillwater, OK 
405 372-4777 

• 8204 So. Harvard 
Tulsa, OK 

918 492-4777 



Native Gifts 

W ORKING ON OUR ANNUAL NATIVE AMERICAN ISSUE, I 
am always struck by the beauty and culture to be found in Indian 
Country. It is a far cry from my impression of the world as a child 
growing up in Stillwater. It was not that my childhood friends and I didn't 
dream about being writers or dancers or artists— we did. It was just that it 
always seemed to us as if the real artists, ballerinas, and writers in our school- 
books always hailed from New York City or Paris. 

By college, my horizons had broadened some — enough that 1 knew great 
talent could be found on both U.S. coasts and, occasionally, in Toronto (credit 
those Canadian comedians from “Saturday Night Live”). 

Yet if OKTs annual Native American issue has done nothing else through 
the years, it has made me add Oklahoma to the above list. Now a mother with 
children of my own, I can’t help 
but hope that by seeing the art § 
of Oklahoma painters like Rob- § 
ert Taylor and Virginia Stroud a 
and following the careers of § 

Oklahoma artists like Charles | 

Banks Wilson and lames Watkins | 
in the pages of OKT , young | 

Oklahomans will know with | 
certainty what my friends and I 
never even imagined at their 
age: that all the inspiration an 
artist could ever need can be 
found within our own borders and 
great art. 

In fact, in this very issue associate editor Nancy Woodard visits a New 
Yorker who forsook Madison Avenue for a gallery on the plains of southwest- 
ern Oklahoma. Go figure. 

This is also an issue about one of history's great acts of generosity. Read- 
ing historian Stan Hoig's story on how George Guess (or Sequoyah as most 
of us know him) became the first individual to ever single-handedly create a 
written syllabary for a language (in this case Cherokee), one can't help but be 
impressed— if nor by Sequoyah's genius, then at least by his tenaciousness. 
But as 1 read the story 1 also found myself thinking about how differently such 
an invention most certainly would be handled in today's world: a quick 
patent, a big buck deal with a company to market it, and, of course, a user's 
fee that would ensure only a percentage of the possible users ever would, well, 
use it. 

By putting the Cherokee language into a written form (Guess was in a way 
the Cherokee equivalent of Bill Gates) and making it available to all Chero- 
kees, Sequoyah transformed his tribe, literally liberating its members to deal 
as equals with not only each other, but also with Washington. Unlike Gates, 
Sequoyah never made a fortune off his genius, but he accomplished some- 
thing for the common good that allowed his people to prosper and endure. 
And you can't put a price tag on that. 

— Jeanne M. Devlin 
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Cherokee alphabet. 

that, no. New- York doesn't have a lock on 
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O k l a h o m a Today 



Wild West Show 


Downtown Parade-3pm (noon, July 5th) 
BBQ DINNER-5PM • SHOW 7PM 

Call for advance or Group Tickets: 

(918) 762-2108 

Wild west f^ctival/garnival 

Downtown June 27th & 28th 
All Day Art Show, Crafts, Games 

Carnival Extravaganza 27th at 7pm - 28th at 2pm 


Six Straight Saturdays 

June 28 - August 2 

at Pawnee Bill Ranch West of Pawnee 


1 2th Annual Pawnee Bill 



august 14, 15, a 16, 8pm, Pre-Rodeo 7pm 
Cattle Drive August 1 0 - 1 4 • Cowboy Poet August 1 6 


51 ST ANNUAL PAWNEE INDIAN 

IHfcftfllMMIING & POWWOW 

World’s Largest Free Powwow 
July 3 - 6 • Parade Downtown at Noon, July 5th 

Oklahoma Steam and Gas Engine Show 

may 2, 3 a 4 

Largest in the Southwest 

For more information contact die Pawnee Chamber of Commerce at 608 Harrison, Pawnee, OK 74058, or call (918)762-2108 
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Traveling Oklahoma. 

GO WEST, READER 

After reading “The Panhandle” in the 
special travel issue (February-March 
1997), my husband, sister , and myself 
decided on a three-day trip to that area the 
25th through 27th of March. We tried to 


visit as many sites as were mentioned in 
the article and called in advance to muse- 
ums for information. 

In Good well, we visited No Man’s Land 
Historical Museum and ate lunch at The 
Stables; in Boise City, we overnighted at 
Virginia’s Bed and Breakfast and visited 
the Cimarron Heritage Center Museum; 
and in Kenton we toured the Black Mesa 
State Park and the dinosaur tracks with a 
wonderful tour guide by the name of 
Truman Tucker and his wife. 

Everyone was very friendly and assisted 
us in our sightseeing, especially the cura- 
tor at the museum in Boise City. She ob- 
tained permission from the ranch owners 
for us to tour Autograph Rock, and her 
mother personally drove us in her car to 
Autograph Rock and to other sites on the 
old Santa Fe Trail. 

We want to thank Oklahoma Today tor 
the informative article and thank every- 
one out there in the Panhandle who 
helped make our trip so much fun. 

Linda Bilderback 


Tulsa 

& Phil and Janet Wehrenberg 
Loyal 

OR GO. ..NORTH 

You did it again: made me homesick 
for Oklahoma! I enjoyed so much “The 
Eight Corners of Oklahoma” (February- 
March 1997) — so much that I am con- 
templating touring the state this summer. 
1 want to experience Oklahoma and visit 
places that I didn’t when I lived there. 

Shirley J. Niles 
Irving, Texas 

E-MAIL BLUES 

In the letters section of the December- 
(anuary 1996 issue, you gave an e-mail 
address for Oklahoma Today. Both a 
friend of mine in Hawaii and I tried to use 
it to no avail. Please send me the correct 
address! 

James R. Owen 
Bartlesville 

P.S. We are really enjoying the tremen- 



Cherokee,, 

TSfatioru* 


Explore a Nation in 
Your Own Backyard 


• Cherokee Nation Gift Shops 

• Restaurant of the Cherokees 

• Cherokee Heritage Center 

• Outpost Convenience Stores 

• Cherokee National Holiday 

• Tahlonteeskee Courthouse 

• Bingo Outposts 

• Crosswinds 
Gol f Course 


Illinois River by David Fitzgerald 

i i.-ri ill 


-850-0348 for tourist information 
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O k I n h o m a T o ti a y 







dous February-March 1997 travel issue. 

Well , we certainly have egg on our 
faces. Seems our new high-techy state-of- 
the-art, fancy-schmancy e-mail address 
(okteditor@mail.otrd. state. ok. us.) was, 
well , not hooked up. (It is now.) 

As a writer with books published by 
Viking, HarperCollins, and the occasional 
essay in the Wall Street Journal, 1 just want 
to say how much I enjoyed both the con- 
tent and the quality of the writing by 
Cindy O’Donnell-Alien in “Hardwood 
Lessons” in the October-November 1996 
issue of your magazine. 

Christopher de Vinck 
Pompton Plains, New Jersey 

Oklahoma Today welcomes the views of its 
readers and prints letters on a space-available 
basis. Letters are subject to editing and must 
be signed. Send them to Oklahoma Today, 
Attn. Editor-in-Chief, P.O. Box 53384 , 
Oklahoma City, OK 73152, or fax them to 
(405) 522-4588. 


Dine in the Arbuckles ! 

Visit our beautiful botanic garden, then dine in our rustic 
restaurant overlooking Honey Creek and the scenic 
Arbuckle Mountains. We feature a variety of fine cuisine 
including our house specialty — Rainbow Trout . 

Cfdarvaff 


BOTANIC GARDEN & RESTAURANT 


Sestled in the Arbuckles 

.lust 1/4 tnile south off 1-35 near Dads, take exit 51 
Open Daily, in season. 1 1 a.tn. 

(405) 369-3224 



State Flag 

Show your state pride with an official 
Oklahoma flag flown at the state capitol. 
This flag comes complete with a cer- 
tificate signed by the Governor and the 
Secretary of Stale, 

State Rag < 3’ x 5') S 50.00 

Pncc includes lax. shipping and handling. 
Use the enclosed order form or call us 
w ith credit card orders at I -800-777- 1 793. 



•Two Downtown Parades 

1 1 am Monday and Saturday 

•Pageants 

7:30 pm Monday and Wednesday 

•Greyhound & Horse Racing 

2 pm Monday thru Saturday 

•World Championship 
Fancy War Dance Contest 

7:30 pm Saturday 

•PLUS Tribal Dance Contest! 


•World Championship 
Fancy War Dance Contest 
•Intertribal Dancing 
•Indian Art Contest 
•Arts and Crafts Exhibits 
and Sales 
•Indian Food 
•Food Booths 
•Carnival 


You're Invited To 


American Indian Exposition 

August 4-9, 1 997 

Caddo County Fairgrounds • Anadarko, Oklahoma 

AH Indian Owned and Operated 


May • June 1997 
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A Tahlequah 
husband-and- 
wife team creates 
a line of Native 
Americana fit for 
a trading post. 




OLD HICKORY 

Like all the Hughes' 
handmade shields* 
this piece was 
stretched on 
hickory hoops and 
trimmed in 
feathers. $ 1 50 plus. 



Photography by David G. Fitzgerald & Associates 
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A WOODEN PAIR 

Using one piece of 
walnut (no glue here), 
Toby carved a woman 
on the Trail of Tears 
and a hunter who 
returned home only to 
find his people gone. 
Explained Toby, 

^ Those people were 
wanting to get out of 
that wood* so I 
released them.” Each 
about $200, 




FAMILY SHIELD 

With its Cherokee 
seven-point star, 
this shield represents 
the seven clans of 
the Cherokees. 

$100 plus. 


AN ORIGINAL 

Each piece of 
buckskin takes on 
its own personality 
as a shield, says 
Valorie. This 
prosperity shield 
represents an elk. 
$100 plus. 





Toby & Valorie Hughes 


When Toby ami Valorie Hughes create a 
piece of art — be it a rawhide shield or a 
Cherokee booger mask — they always look to 
th e woods ft rst. *7 f *s like sh o ppi tig o u t in th e 
woods , ” said Valorie. u Toby collects all of 
his wood from down on the Illinois River for 
h is ca rving * He just wa nders a ro und * If h e 
sees a piece of wood that he’s not ready for* 
hell just leave it. .and then when he wants it 
(for a mask or something else), hell go down 
and get it. Sometimes hell find a little 
beaver skull down on the river, and hell 
bring it back. Well clean it up, and well 
save it to put on something . If 

Toby, a Cherokee-Creek, and Valorie , a 
Mohawk, together create all the Native 
American crafts they sell from their 
Tahlequah store — Cherohawk Trading Co. 
“We’re just trying to preserve the culture , ” 
said Valorie , “We believe each piece of 
wood or each piece of leather or rawhide has 
a character of its own , So we get to working 
with it, and its personality comes out. n 

Toby, named a master craftsman for his 
carving by former Cherokee Chief Wilma 
Mankiller , carves figures from wood or 
bones, while Valorie tends to dressing each 
piece. (Toby learned to carve as a boy from 
his Cherokee grandfather; Valorie, on the 
other hand, taught herself how to bead.) 

The two make moccasins t drums, 
headdresses, spears, Cherokee tear dresses, 
and stomp skirts * They do custom work, and 
the Gikrease Museum Shop and Art Market 
in Tulsa carry their line of crafts . 

The beauty of visiting a store that makes 
its own goods, according to Valorie, is that 
on any given day customers can watch the 
inventory be made. 

In that , their approach to each workday is 
not unlike their philosophy regarding a new 
piece of wood or a bolt of rawhide: let the 
day speak, and heed what it says . — -N.W, 


May ■ June 1997 


Cherohawk Trading Co. at 430 S. Muskogee 
Avenue in Tahlequah is open 9 a.nru to 5 p.m + 
Monday through Saturday, (918) 456-7195. 
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Apache ( iahn Dancer by Craig Dan G oseyun. 

The complete guide 
to festival happenings 
in Indian Country 

There are other places in North 
America where a fan of Native Ameri- 
can art can sate his thirst for Indian 
sculpture and painting; both Santa 
Fe’s annual Indian market in August 
or the Gilcrease Museum’s annual 
Rendezvous in Tulsa come to mind. 
And there are other places, too, where 
an enthusiast of Native American 
dance can see the best of the best com- 
pete, say at the annual powwows in 
Tulsa, Red Rock, or Gallup, New 
Mexico. But it would be difficult in- 
deed to find anyplace — other than 
Oklahoma City’s Red Farth Festival 
in June — where in a matter of days 
one can see not only some of the best 
artists, and best 
dancers, but also some I 
of the best drummers, I ■ ■ 

singers, storytellers, i I J 

hand game players, 
filmmakers, designers, and thinkers 
Indian Country has to offer. For the 
uninitiated, tracking down all the di- 
versions to be sampled can require 
something not unlike a divining rod. 
But we recommend a simpler ap- 
proach: our annual insider’s guide to 
all the official (and unofficial) hap- 
penings Red Farth has to offer. — AJI) 



Oklahoma Today 
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Le/t, Rafter/ Tuy/or’s You and the 
Horse You Rode hi On* 


JUNE 1-30 

9 AJA.-S PA MGNDAY-SATUfiDAY, 1-5 PJVI. SUNDAY 

PHOTOGRAPHS HY IOM I ILLDS 

Southern Plains Indian Museum * Anndarko 

SJ-3, under 6 free • (405) 247-6221 

JUNE 1-30 

9A.M.-6P.M. MONDAMATURDAY, 1-6P.M.SUNDAY 

KIOWA CUI.TURL IN TRANS1- 

1 ION, I ML PHOTO- 

GRAPHS 01 HORACE POOL AW 
Red Earth Indian Center * OKC 
Free admission * (405} 427-5228 

Photographs by the late Kiowa photogra- 
pher Horace Poolaw highlight the changes in 
Kiowa culture over a 50 year period in and 
about Anadarko* 

JUNE 1-30 

IQA.M.-4 P.M. DAILY 

INDIAN. BlIH M O. & BIRDS 

Double Starr Studio & Gallery * Guthrie 
Free admission * (405) 282-81 80 

Oklahoma artist Nancy Russell’s work uses 
buffalo, Native American icons, and realistic 
bird motifs. Her studio is in back of the gal- 
lery (she recently added a window so visitors 
in the gallery can watch her at work)* By the 
time Red Earth rolls around, she expects to 
complete a two-and-a- half-foot- tall buffalo 
carved from a black walnut log* 

JUNE 1-30 

10 A.JVL-5 P.M, DAILY, 1-5 P.M, SUNDAY 

CELEBRATING Rl l> LARIN 

Jona Jae's Gallery Southwest * Grove 
Free admission * (9181 786-5780 

Gallery Southwest will emphasize its own 
Native American collection. Among their 
honorees: Bill Rabbit, Charles Banks Wilson, 
Mikk Midnite, Willard Stone, )ason Stone, 
and Merlin Little Thunder. 



SEMINOLE 

NATION 

MUSEUM 



• Museum Art Gallery 

• Indian Arts & Crafts Center 

• Authentic Seminole Dwelling 

• Cultural Exhibits & Displays 

Hours: 

1-5 Daily, Tuesday - Sunday 
Closed Thanksgiving* Christmas 
and the month of January 



524 S. Wewoka 
Wewoka, OK 74884 
(405) 257-5580 


RIBBONS & BOWS 

On A Candle That Glows 


Welcome spring with 
exquisitely scented 
candles, accessories, and 
gourmet foods from our 
Country Store* 



FREE factory tours: 
Weekdays 1 1:00 a.m. 
1:00 & 3:00 p.m* 


May * June 19 9 7 
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Horace Poolaw’s 1941 photograph of 
Anadarko’s Indian Exposition. 


JUNE 1-30 

10 AJVL-5 P.M. MONDAY-SATURDAY, 1-5 PM. SUNDAY 

SPEC I \l INVITATIONAL EXHIBIT 

Five Civilized Tribes Museum • Muskogee 
$1-2, under 6 free *(91 8) 683-1701 

Honoring artists of Red Earth. 

JUNE 1-30 

10AJVL-5^0PJVL TUESDAY-fRIDAY, 1 0AJVL-3P JVLSATURDAY 

AR I I S TS ( T.IT.HR A I ION 

Gustafson Gallery • The Collonade • OKC 
Free admission • (405) 751-8466 

Gallery owner Diane Gustafson features 


artists whose work can also he seen at Red 
Earth. This year’s selection includes Tim 
Saupity, a Comanche, and Lee Joshua, a 
Creek Seminole (both work in acrylic), 

JUNE “5 

6-10 P.M. 

RED EARTH BENEF IT AUC TION 
A DINNER 

Natl Cowboy Hall of Fame • OKC 
$50 • (405) 427-5228 

Auction of works by Red Earth artists. 

JUNE 9-11 

7:30 A.M.-5 P.M. 

SOVEREIGNTY SYMPOSIUM 

Doubletree Hotel • 61st & Yale • Tulsa 
$150 *(405) 521-4978 

This annual symposium is a literal who’s 
who of Native American lawyers, judges, and 
tribal leaders and a what’s what of cutting- 
edge legal issues. 

JUNE 11 


6-10 P.M. 

RED EARTH PREVIEW RECEPTION 
SALE/ ART AW ARDS CEREMONY 

Medallion Hotel • Downtown • OKC 
Red Earth members only • (405) 427-5228 

Memberships to Red Earth available at the 
door (family price is $45 for the year). 

JUNE 11-25 

NOON-6 PM TUESDAY-FRIDAY, 10 AM.-6 PM SATURDAY 

RED I \R 1 1 1 GAEA OPENING & 
BOOK SIGNING 
Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery • OKC 
Free admission • (405) 685-6162 

Book signing by Virginia Stroud and re- 
ception for artists Richard Aitson, Robert 
Annesley, Lee Bocock, Allie Chaddlesone, 
Sherman Chaddlesone, Bill Glass, Benjamin 
Harjo, Jr., Merlin Little Thunder, Robert 
Taylor, and Gary Yazzie from 4-9 p.m. on 
June 1 1. 

JUNE 12 

10A.M.-8 P.M. 

KU) \ \RTH l ( SI IN \l & \R MS I 



Peace of 111 j nci games 


V 1 • .*7 • -- 

Red Rock.Gfriyon Sidle Park 

y ) ** 



• 

GAMES 



OF WILD- A T U R E m -i V 

■":r ' 

, , . *«> * <rf* 


INTO THE WOODS AND WONDERS OF WILD. MATURE .'T v/* V* 

' ' 

Deep in a world centuries old 

THAT FEEL^^'RAND new 

- OKIAHOMA . ^ 

■ H t«.. STATE. of pure adventure. NATIVE 

; AMERICA - 

1 « ' ^ # * • 

Free Vacation Guide 

i » ... 

www.olrd.sl3te.ok.us AMERICA IN ITS NATIVE STATE. 1-800-652-6552 Exl 319 
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EDMOND CONVENTION & VISITORS B 

2000 SE 1 5th, Bldg 300 

Edmond, OK 73013 

(405) 34 1 -2808 FAX (405) 340-55 1 2 

E-Mail: edcoc@ionet.net 


Sfiwwcti Milter p'lrri'j by Pt,riy 


Xm 


ENTERTAINMENT... From Cowboys & Indians 
to blues & jazz to an evening of Snakespeare 


in the Park, Edmond h&s entertainment to be 
enjoyed by all. Exciting and fun festivals are 
scheduled year-round as well as ongoing 
activities for your amusement. 






famous athfetss to astro xiauts. . Edmond has it alii 

.pyid... Arcadia Labs, PGA gdif courss3> world class 
tennis, hicosnp'if'ibk sccccr ladlitics-Ediiioud offers 
unique sports interest for ail ages. 

OMlVJ ODs'll'l LLJ£i. . /Jhe Edmond £,:perle.nc:e 
allows one 
Eis well eis ezciusj 
for your comfort. 


DINING... With more than 100 restaurants to 
choose from, you'll recognize many national 
chains and discover others that are a unique 
dining experience found only in Edmond.. 

■ ir ’ • ft *:i; - ' 

SHOPPING.,.Don't miss our "Norman 
Rockwell" downtown full of antique and 
specialty shops. Take delight in tne historic 
downtown area as you stroll from treasure to 
treasure. A total of 25 shopping centers 
make Edmond a shopper's mecca. 


n 


Proud home of 
1 996 Olympic 
Gold medalist 
Shannon Miller 




BOOTHS OPEN 

Myriad Exhibit Nolls & Plaza * OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free * (405) 427-5228 

11 A.M. 

ALEX MALDONADO 

Inside Slage • Myriad Gardens * OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 

Flute performance 

11:30 A*M»-6:30 P.M. 

RUN \ PACHA 
Outdoor Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
free admission * (405) 427-5228 

Musical performance 

NOON 

RID EARTH NA'MU \MLRICAN 
DESIGNERS f ASH I ON SHOW 

Inside Stage * Myriad Gardens » OKC 
56 adult day pass, under 1 1 free * (405) 427-5228 

12:30 P.M. 

WILL HIM & MAHENW \D()S! 

Outdoor Stage * Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free admission * (405) 427-5228 

Storytelling theater of song & dance 

1 P.M. 

(997 Rt D E ARTH HONORED ONI 
MAVIS 1)01 RING 

Inside Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
$8 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 

Basket -weaving demonst rations by Chero- 
kee Mavis Doering. 

1:30 P.M. 

M EN MALDONADO 

Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free admission * (405) 427-5228 

Flute performance 

2 P.M. 

IJREN1 LEARNED 

Inside Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free * (405) 427-5228 

Conversation with Cheyenne- Arapaho 
1997 Red Earth T-shirt artist 



2:30 P.M. 

I HOMAS TONEMAH 

Outdoor Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
Free admission • (405) 427-5228 

Traditional Kiowa singer & storyteller 

3 P.M. 

FTC A NC IS REGA\ 

Inside Stage ■ Myriad Gardens * OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free * (405) 427*5228 

Navajo weaver 


3:30 P.M. 

WILL HIM & M AHENWADOSE i 

Outdoor Stage * Myriad Gardens ■ OKC 
Free admission * (405) 427*5228 

Storytelling theater of song Sc dance 

4 P.M. 

LINDA ALEXANDER 

Inside Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 

Seminole turtle shell artist & storyteller 

5 P.M. 

I HOM AS TONEMAH 

Inside Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free * (405) 427-5223 

Traditional Kiowa singer Sc storyteller 

5:30 P.M. 

dance traditions 

Outdoor Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
Free admission • (405) 427-5228 

6 P.M. 

WILL HIM 

Inside Stage 9 Myriad Gardens * OKC 
$6 adaft day pass, under 1 ) free * (405) 427-5228 

Muscogee storyteller 

JUNE 12-19 

10 A.M.-5:30 P.M. 

SONGS OF THE EARTH 
Gene Miller Gallery * Stackyards City * OKC 
Free admission * (405) 236-4002 

Gallery will display works by John West, 
who designs sandblasted jewelry that doubles 
as wearable sculpture. Other artists to expect: 
Diana Beach, Denny H askew (don't overlook 
his new sculptures), Am ado Pena, Robert 
School field, and the Ren wick collection of 
prehistoric pottery, 

JUNE 13 

10*1 1:30 A.M. 

RED EARTH PARADE 

Downtown • OKC 
Admission free *(405) 427-5228 


10 A.M. -8 P.M. 

RED EARTH FESIIYAL & ARTIST 
BOOTHS OPEN 

Myriad Exhibil Halls & Plaza * OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427*5228 

NOON 

RED EARTH GRAND ENTR\ 

Of DANCE 

Myriad Exhibit Halls & Plaza * OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free * (405) 427-5228 

NOON 

WILL HILL & MAHLNU ADOSL 

Outdoor Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
Free admission * (405) 427-5228 

Storytelling theater of song & dance 

l P.M. 

RED EARTH HONORED ONE 
MAVIS DOERING 
Inside Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
56 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427*5228 

Basket-weaving demonstration by Chero- 
kee basket maker Mavis Doering. 

T-5 P.M. 

D A NC I COMPETITION: T1N\ 
TOTS, JUNIOR, & TEEN BOYS 
GIRLS 

Myriad Arena * OKC 

$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free * (405) 427-5228 
1:30 P.M. 

VI. L\ MALDONADO 

Outdoor Stage » Myriad Gardens * OKC 
free admission • (405) 427-5228 

Flute performance 

2:30 P.M. 

THOMAS TONEMAH 

Outdoor Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
Free admission • (405) 427*5228 

Traditional Kiowa singer & storyteller 

3 P.M. 

FRANCIS Bl GA\ 

Inside Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free * (405) 427*5228 

Demonstrations by Navajo weaver 

3:30 P.M. 

U ILL HILL & VI AHENW ADOSE 
Outdoor Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
Free admission * (405) 427-5228 

Storytelling theater of song & dance 

4 P.M. 

LINDA ALEXANDER 

Inside Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free * (405) 427*5228 
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Came Goof ingot 



Red Earth dancer 


Seminole turtle shell artist & storyteller 

4:30 P.M. 

DANCI TRADITIONS 

Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free admission • (405) 427-5228 

5 P.M. 

M STIN REALRIDl R 

Inside Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 

Pawnee mask & sculptor demonstration 

5:30 P.M. 

THOMAS TONEMAH 

Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free admission • (405) 427-5228 

Traditional Kiowa singer & storyteller 

6 P.M. 

WILL HILL 

Inside Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 

Muscogee storyteller 

JUNE 13&14 

IKIX 111- W I S I SEMINAR 

Not'l Cowboy Hall of Fame • 1 700 N.E. 63rd • OKC 
Admission $105 • (405) 478-2250 

JUNE 13-JULY 31 

10 A.M.-5:30 P.M. 

VISIONS & VOICES 
Tribes Gallery • 300 E. Main • Norman 
Free admission • (405) 329-4442 

Artists Wayne Cooper, Dorothy Sullivan, 
Brooks Henson, Troy Anderson, Bob 
Thomason, Bert and Connie Seabourn, 
Charles and Harvey Pratt, Jerome 
Bushyhead, and Murv Jacob return; new this 
year: |oe Dale Nevaquaya, Richard Ray 
Whitman, Rob McClellan, Pipewoman, and 
Roberta Wallace. Opening reception is June 


13 from 7-10. 

JUNE 13-SEPT \4 

8:30A.M.-6P.M. DAILY 

PRIX l)L WEST EXHIBITION 

Natl Cowboy Hall of Fame * OKC 
$3.25, $5.50, $6.50 • (405) 478-2250 

Annual show of works by some of 
America's great Western artists. 

June 14 

8 A.M. 

RED EARTH RUN 

Myriad • Downtown • OKC 
$15, under 12 free *(405) 632-5227 

10 A.M.-8 P.M. 

RED EARTH FESTIVAL OPENS 

Myriad Exhibit Halls & Plaza • OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 

1 1 A.M. 

WILL HILL 

Inside Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 

Muscogee storyteller 

11:30 A.M.-6:30 P.M. 

RDNA PACHA 

Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free admission • (405) 427-5228 

Musical performance 

NOON 

HAND CAME TOURNAMENT 

Myriad • OKC 

$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 

In this traditional Native American game, 
each team gets two bones (one marked, one 
unmarked); team members pass the bones 
among themselves while chanting and caus- 
ing distractions. The object is to guess who 
holds the marked bone. T he first team to get 
19 guesses correct wins the game. 

NOON 

RUT EARTH FASHION SHOW 

Inside Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 

NOON 

RED EARTH GRAND LNTRT 
OF DANCERS 

Myriad Arena • OKC 

$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 
1 P.M. 

RED EARTH HONORED ONE 
MAVIS DOERING 


Tulsa Creek Indian Community 

Trading Ibsr 

SMOKE & GIFT SHOP 

Beautiful Handcrafted Jewelry 
Pendleton Blankets 
Indian Print T-Shirts 
’97 PowAVow Calendars 
Music and Language Cassettes 
A Variety of Bingo Supplies 
Competitive Prices on All Major 
and Generic Brand Cigarettes 



81st and Riverside Dr., Tulsa 
(918) 298-8912/(918) 298-4226 
W alk in hours: M-S 8am-6pm 
Drive Thru: M-S 8am-7pm 
Sun: 9am-5pm 





AMERICAN 
Music Festival 


July 17-20, 1997 


Mark Edward Parker, Artistic Director 


A CELEBRATION OF 

* AMERICA ★ 
Through Its Music 


AMERICAN MUSIC FESTIVAL OFFICE 
717 West Willow Avenue. Suite 6 
Duncan. OK 73533-4959 


V 



CALL: (800) 255-0909 




May • June / 9 9 7 
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SBuvnk 

INDIAN 

STORE 





Largest Selection of Indian Goods and 
Oklahoma Souvenirs in Tulsa! 

Indian Jewelry 
T-Shirts 
Moccasins 

Frankoma Pottery 
Pendleton Blankets 
Beads & Craft Supplies 

(Downtown Store Only) 

TWO LOCATIONS 

In Tulsa's Largest Shopping Mall 
Woodland Hills Mall 

7021 S. Memorial 
(918) 250-3601 


Rugs • Pottery 
Bronze Statues 
Indian Art 


In Downtown Tulsa Since 1916 
401 E. 11th St. 

Tulsa, OK 74120 
(918) 582-6372 

Winter Hours: Mon-Fri, 10-6; Sat, 10-5; Closed Sun 


Hours: Mon-Sat, 10-9; Sun, 12:00-7 



Inter-Tribal Designs 

Come by for that unique Native 
American item. We carry Native 
American-made jewelry, including 
Oklahoma's largest selection of 
Concho Belts. Kachinas by 
Oklahoma's Johnny Burgess, and 
one-of-a-kind Christmas ornaments. 
Share the season with a gift of 
Native American culture. 


V 


1501-03 N. Portland 
Oklahoma City. OK 73107 
(405)943-7935 800-943-7935 



-Xfcft'TR lb 

‘ DEsiqns ‘V 


GENE *7^ 
MILLER i 
GALLERY 

American Indian Art 

Your source for Western 
and Native American Art 
Including works by 
Denny Haskew 

Pottery, Sculpture. Painting, 
Jewelry. Framing 

Private Collections 
Buy - Sell - Trade 

Hours: 

10-5:30 daily 
Closed Sunday 

23 1 2 Exchange Ave 
Oklahoma City, OK 73108 
(405) 236-4002 


Inside Stage • Myriad Gardens • 0KC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 

Basket-making demonstrations. 

1-5 P.M. 

DAN( L ( OMPEIITION AIM l.l 
LADIES & MEN. IE AMS. & 

F ANC Y DANC E OF CHAMPIONS 

Myriad Arena • 0KC 

$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 
2 P.M. 

BRENT I.F.ARNED 

Inside Stage • Myriad Gardens • 0KC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 

Cheyenne- Arapaho Red Earth T-shirt artist 



Art by Fritz Shoulder (T.C. Cannon’s 
mentor) will be on view at the Fred Jones , Jr. 
Museum in Norman June 15-September 7. 


I 2 P.M.-MIDNIGHT 

• SUMMER SOBRIt n C LI I HUA I ION 
POWWOW 

State Fairgrounds • 0KC 
Free admission • (405) 943-7935 

2:30 P.M. 

W II I MILL & MAIILNW ADOSF 
Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens • 0KC 
Free admission • (405) 427-5228 

Storytelling theater of song & dance 

3 P.M. 

FRANC IS W C. AS 

Inside Stage • Myriad Gardens • 0KC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 

I Navajo weaver demonstrations 

3:30 P.M. 

1 BRYAN AKIRA 

Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens • 0KC 
Free admission • (405) 427-5228 

Wakpeton Dakota flute player 
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David FitrgeraKJ 


4 P.M. 

LINDA ALEXANDER 

Inside Stage • Myriad Gardens * OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free * (405) 427-5228 

Seminole turtle shell artist & storyteller 

SP.M. 

I'HOM AS HJNEMAH 

Inside Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free * {405) 427-5228 

Kiowa singer & storyteller 

5:30 P.M. 

DANCE TRADITIONS 

Outdoor Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
free admission * (405) 427-5228 

6 P.M. 

\LE\ MALDONADO 

Outdoor Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
Free admission • {405) 427-5228 

Flute player 

7-10 P.M. 

GRAND KNTRN Of D ANCERS 

Myriad Arena * OKC 

$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 



DENTAL CARE 
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Twelve Years Dental 
Implant Experience 

■ 

Ten Years Teaching: 
Crown, Bridge, and 
Restorative Dentistrv 


O 

w 4 


IMW 13th 


State 

Capitol 



® a " Health 

Sciences 
Downtown ^ Center 


sir 


Jeffrey T. 

McCormick DDS 

Charter Commons Office Park 
304 NW 13th St. 

Suite IOO 
OKC, OK 73103 
405-232-0303 
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COMPREHENSIVE 


JUNE 15 

10 A.M. 

\U:\ MALDONADO 

Inside Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
$6 nduft day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 

Flute player 

10 A.M.-5 P.M. 

RED LARMI FEST1V M A ARTISTS 
BOOTHS OPEN 

Myriad Exhibit Halls l Plaia * OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free * (405) 427-5228 

H A.M. 

FRANCIS BEGAN 

Inside Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free * (405) 427-5228 

Navajo weaver demonstrations 

11:30 AJVL 

\\ I LI HIM. A M Mil NW ADOSI 

Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens * OKC 
Free admission * (405) 427-5228 

Storytelling theater of song & dance 

1 1:30 A. M, -6:30 P,M. 

RUN A PACHA 

Outdoor Stage * Myriad Gardens * OKC 
Free admission * (405) 427-5228 

Musical performance 


Exulore Our State 



Take a tour of our great state with 
these excellent products. The 60- 
minute Oklahoma video retraces the 
history of the state with outstanding 
cinematography Off the Beaten Path 
is the best guide hook of its kind, and 
| a must for the adventurous traveler. 

Oklahoma Video 514.95 

Off The Beaten Path £10.95 

Use the enclosed order form or call us with 
credit card orders at 1-800-777-1793, 

OKLAHOMA 

TODAY 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


I 


I 



Rs not too late to order the 1996 Year rn 
Review or the critically acclaimed 
Oklahoma City Memorial issue. 

A very limited number of Memorial issues 
are now available in hardcover format. 


1996 Year in Review' 56,95 

OKC Memorial Issue 56.95 

Y I R / Memo rial Set 512.00 

Hardcover Memorial £25,00 


Use the enclosed order form o r cal 1 us with 
credit card orders at 1-800-777-1793. 

OKLAHOMA 

TODAY 

THE MAGAZINE Of OKLAHOMA 


M ay * June 1997 
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Limited Only By 
Your hm initiation ! 



Designs include 
Native American, 
Southwest themes, 
florals and company 
logos. Or create your 
own original design and 
our craftsmen will bring it to life! 

RUG CREATIONS BY 




Jasmine Moran 

Children’s Museum 

‘Bringing the world to your child" 
Hands-on activities • Special programs 
Sirthday parties • FUN!!! 

Hours: Tuesday-Saturday 10-5 
Sunday 1-5. Closed Mondays & Holidays 
Seminole, OK 

1714 HWY 9 West • (405) 362-0950 


J 


/ NOON 

RANK MURID AN 

Inside Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (40S) 427*5228 

Cheyenne-Arapaho cultural artist 

NOON 

GRAND ENTR't <)l DANCERS 

Myriad Arena • OKC 

$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 
12:30 P.M. 

I MOM AS TONI MAII 

Inside Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 

Traditional Kiowa singer & storyteller 

1 P.M. 

Rl I) I ARTH HONOR! I) ONI 
MAVIS DOLRING 

Inside Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free admission • (405) 427-5228 

Basket-weaving demonstration 

1-9 P.M. 

D\N< I ( OMN IIIION HV\| s & 
AW ARDS ( KREMONV 

Myriod Arena • OKC 

$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 
1:30 P.M. 

BRYAN AKIRA 

Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free admission • (405) 427-5228 

Wakpeton Dakota flute player 

2 P.M. 

1 ( ONNIE M l I OWM \N 

Inside Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 

Cheyenne-Arapaho head & quill artist 

3 P.M. 

, LINDA ALEXANDER 

Inside Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free admission • (405) 427-5228 

Seminole turtle shell artist & storyteller 

3:30 P.M. 

\\ II I HIKE & MAHENW ADOSI 

Outdoor Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
Free admission • (405) 427-5228 

Storytelling theater of song & dance 

4 P.M. 

( NOM AS I ONI M AH 

Inside Stage • Myriad Gardens • OKC 
$6 adult day pass, under 1 1 free • (405) 427-5228 

Kiowa singer & storyteller 
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Oklahoma Today 




Make travel memories that will last a lifetime 
without spending a lifetime (or a fortune) getting there! 


For Yourself... 

New this year! The Complete 
Getaway Guide to Oklahoma - 
Everything you need for the 
perfect trip in one, affordable, 
easy-to-use and informative 
guidebook! 



For Your Family... 

The popular, award-winning 
Essentia! Family navel Guide! 
Revised and expanded for 97-98. 
Highlights Oklahoma's most 
entertaining destinations for 
your family! 


Over $200 in discounts in each book! • Available everywhere in May • www.exploringoklahoma.com 

Only $9.95 each • To order call 405-340- 1 404 




JOHN ELK III 


Sequoyah’s Gifl 

As the first individual to put a native tongue in writing, George Guess 
became more myth than man. Inventor, diplomat, genius, troubled 
soul. Who was the real Sequoyah? 



By Stan Hoig 



Sequoyah, Sail haw. 


HE YEAR WAS 1820. A SMALL GROUP OF CHEROKEE MEN WAS LOUNGING 
around the home of Archibald Campbell at old Santa on the Tennessee River 
of northeastern Alabama. A discussion arose among the men regarding the 
marvel of the white man's ability to put his talk on paper and send it far away 
for others to read. No one could explain just how this mysterious thing could 
be done. It was amazing, someone said, that the white man could make marks 
on paper and others could understand it as well as if talking face to face. 

One of the group was a forty- two-year- old man, who sat smoking a long- 
stemmed pipe. Thin and of medium height with an intelligent face, he was 
d ressed i n t ra d i t i o n a I C h e ro kee t u rb a n , t u n i c , ! egg i n gs , a n d m o ccas ins. Some 
knew him by his English name of George Guess, others by his Cherokee name 
Sequoyah. He scoffed at their confusion. “You are all fools,” he said. “Why, 
the thing is very easy. 1 can do it myself!” 

He picked up a flat stone and began scratching on it with a pin. Once a 
silversmith, he was known for the images and designs with which he had deco- 
rated items. He drew a horse and other figures. Then he read the message he 
claimed the images conveyed. The others all laughed, shook their heads, and 
in turn said that he was the tool. 


Charles Hanks Wilson's full-length portrait of Sequoyah lump in tin' state capital; he 
later painted this one. The artist used the opportunity to fix some details that hud 
always bothered him about the original — like the corncob pipe. “This one is an 
authentic wood Cherokee pipe appropriate to the times," observed Wilson with 
satisfaction. 
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The matter ended there with everyone except Sequoyah. The 
idea of communicating in his native Cherokee tongue through 
the use of symbols intrigued him more and more. Though he 
himself could neither speak nor read English, he was convinced 
that it was possible for Cherokees to write messages to one 
another just as did white people. The Cherokees already had a 

language they learned as children 
from the elders. But they had no 
means of visually communicat- 
ing their thoughts or keeping 
records so as to remember things. 
Returning to his home at 
Wills town (now Fort Payne), 
Alabama, Sequoyah obtained ink 
and paper at the mission store. 
He made his own quill pen, even- 
tually discovering that the end of 
the goose quill had to be split in 
order to work well 
At first he tried drawing characters for every word in the 
Cherokee language. He followed this method for more than a 
year, drawing thousands of characters. The number grew and 
grew, and he finally realized there were far too many to be use- 
ful. He experimented with other methods, but none of them 
worked. Finally he conceived the idea of breaking words into 
parts so they could be rearranged to create different word pat- 
terns. To his great satisfaction, he saw that the same character 
could be used in different words. Later he would learn that 
these things called syllables were also the key to expressing the 
white man's language, 

Sequoyah became so absorbed in his efforts that he let his 


fields go to weeds. People began to say he was in league with 
the shce-lehs or witches (tn 1 820, tribespeople were still killed 
on suspicions of sorcery). The story is told that his wife* Sally, 
became so angry with him that she burned down the cabin 
where he worked. Other accounts say she instead put to flame 
a bundle of manuscripts upon which he had been drawing his 
figures. “Our people are much concerned about you,” his good 
friend Turtle Fields told him. “They think you are wasting your 
life. They think that you are making a fool of your self and will 
be no longer respected T 

But whenever people criticized him, Sequoyah would sim- 
ply light his pipe, pull his spectacles down over his eyes, and 
continue on. Fie made characters for all the sounds in the 
Cherokee tongue he could think of. I le listened carefully to 
the speeches of others and even the conversations of strangers 
for sounds he might have overlooked. Less than a month af- 
ter adopting the new plan, he had completed his syllabary. 

Some accounts say that Sequoyah used letters in an old En- 
glish spelling hook as models to create his Cherokee alphabet. 
Another says he used a newspaper that had been thrown aside, 
while Sequoyah's brother-in-law Mike Waters claimed he used 
characters from the Bible of Waters' wife. It was difficult to 
remember what image represented what sound. After all, in 
Sequoyah's day there was no way to record sound. But his six- 
year- old daughter Ahyokah had a sharp memory. She helped 
Sequoyah recall the sounds he had assigned to each and every 
figure. Still, in order for his syllabary to be usable, it was nec- 
essary to cut it down to a workable number. I n the end, there 

This traditional Cherokee cabin (built from logs hewed by Sequoyah 
himself) m at the Sequoyah Home Site in Sal !i saw. 


Though he neilher spoke 
nor ieu d English, 
Sequoyah was con- 
vinced il was possible 
ft) f Cherokees to write 
messages to one another 
as white people did. 
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were eighty- six characters- — enough to represent the many 
sounds of the Cherokee language but few enough that they 
could be easily taught by oral instruction, learned, and memo- 
rized. 

Now Sequoyah could show other Cherokees his symbols, 
instruct them as to what sound each represented, then write a 
message in their native Cherokee tongue that they could 
understand. Now his people could communicate 
among themselves in writing like any other lit- 
erate peoples of the world. Unfortunately, no 
one believed him or realized what he had 
done. Indeed many still thought there was 
witchcraft in what he had been doing. 

Over the years, Sequoyah has become 
more of a legendary figure than a real per- 
son of history. Yet he was, after all, a man 
who, without a smattering of formal 
schooling or the ability to write in any lan- 
guage, achieved something such as no 
other one man in all of human history has 
achieved — the invention of written symbols, 
a syllabary, for an existing native tongue. 

Some have compared him to an early Greek 
writer known as Cadmus of Miletus, the supposed 
inventor of prose and the creator of certain letters 
of the Greek alphabet. Modern study, however, has failed 
to verify' even the existence of Cadmus or to establish a com- 
parison of his achievement to that of Sequoyah. 

CRN SOMETIME EARLY IN THE PERIOD OF THE 
American Revolution, probably in 1778, Sequoyah lived 
in the small Cherokee village of Tuskegee (Tah-skee-kee) on 
the Little Tennessee River until he was more than forty years 
of age. His life as a youth followed that of most Cherokees 
before the white man arrived. He hunted the forests of East 
Tennessee, played stickball against rival towns, attended war 
dances around nighttime bonfires, and, until one of bis legs was 
weakened — whether by sickness or injury is not known — be 
helped wage war against the enemies of the Cherokees. On 
more than one occasion, he, like others from Tuskegee, was 
fo reed t o fl ee fo r his li fe wh en r u than frontier militia alt a eked 
the village to burn and pillage* 

Some say Sequoyah’s father was an itinerant German or 
Dutch peddler named Gist, but the historical existence of such 
a person has never been established. The presence of Nathaniel 
G ist a m o ng the Ch e ro kecs , h owe ve r, i s we 11- kn o w n . H e a r r i ved 
during the spring of 1777 as an emissary from General George 
W ashington to co n d uct a peace am nc i L D u r i ng t h a 1 1 i m e h e 
became a favorite of Cherokee principal chief and beloved man 
Corn Tassel. As Gist prepared to depart, Corn Tassel pointed 
to him and said: “Here is my friend and brother whom 1 look 
u p o n a s o n e of m y o w n p eo pie. H e i s go mg to I ea v e m e a n d 
travel into a far country, but I hope hell return.” 

According to George Lowrey (a highly respected second chief 
of the Cherokee), Sequoyah’s mother was Wurteh, the sister 
of Corn Tassel. Gist, who became involved in the American 


Revolution, never returned to the Cherokees. It is entirely 
possible that he never knew he had sired a Cherokee son* The 
absence of his white father, along with the murder of the saga- 
cious Corn T assel by militia in 1 788, may have fostered the life- 
long distrust Sequoyah had of white men and his refusal to ac- 
cept their ways. All of his life, he dressed in the old Cherokee 
fashion and followed the native beliefs taught him by 
his mother — despite some of his closest Cherokee 
friends becoming Christian ministers* Likely he 
hearkened to the words Corn Tassel once spoke 
to a U*S. treaty commissioner who suggested 
that the Cherokees should adopt the white 
man’s laws, customs, and religion* “We 
should be better pleased,” Corn Tassel had 
Y replied, “with beholding th e good effect o f 

these doctrine in your own practices than 
with hearing you talk about them*” 

An 1819 emigration list interprets 
Sequoyah’s name as meaning “Sandhill 
Crane.” Though there are various other 
t theories regarding his name and its meaning, 
the title may well have come native-fashion 
from his bad leg* Sandhill cranes often stand 
about on one leg* An early ethnologist gave the 
Cherokee name for bird as being “ses-quah.” To 
whites and most educated Cherokees, he became known 
as George Guess (the latter evidently a corruption of Gist and 
the former possibly from George Washington, who sent the 
first spinning wheels to the Cherokees)* 

By Lowrey T account, Sequoyah was enterprising as a young 
man. When milk cows were introduced among the Cherokees, 
he helped his mother operate a small dairy* He built a house 
over a small spring, where the milk could be kept cool* He also 
herded horses, tended the family garden and cornfields, and 
assisted his mother in conducting a fur trade with tribal hunt- 
ers, After acquiring an interest in creating ornaments from 
British and French coins, he be- 
came a silversmith well-known 
for his designs of decorative 
trinkets for personal wear as 
well as knives, spurs, and bridle 
bits. The field of Cherokee 
silversmith mg was crowded, 
however, and Sequoyah, often 
idle, fell into the habit of drink- 
ing heavily* He finally realized, 
however, he was failing his ag- 
ing mother and changed his ways* Taking up the practice of a 
blacksmith, he produced hoes, axes, and other items* When 
his efforts to make his own bellows failed, he began sharpen- 
ing tools for others* 

Sequoyah was in his mid-thirties when General Andrew 
I a ckso n l aunched h is ca in paign to a ve n ge t h e C ree k Red Stick 

Above, this circa 1837 McKenney-Hall lithograph is a redrawing of 
Charles Bird Kings 1828 portrait of Sequoyah (the original painting 
was destroyed by a fire at the Smithsonian Institution). 
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massacre of some five hundred people at Fort Mims, Alabama. 
The Cherokees, their men still with the old tribal warrior in- 
stincts in their blood, raised a volunteer force to assist Jackson. 
Sequoyah, who provided his own horse, was among those who 
marched southward to do battle. He was present when the 
Cherokees helped to defeat the Red Sticks at the Battle of Horse- 
shoe Bend on the Tallapoosa River on March 
27, 1814. Some scholars say it was during his 
military service that Sequoyah became in- 
trigued with the white mans method of writ- 
ing to one another — his “talking leaves.” 

His only recorded marriage was to Sally 
Waters, a Cherokee woman from Toque, in 
1815. There is no complete accounting of his 
marital life, though he once said that he had 
had five wives and sired twenty children. His- 
torical evidence shows that he was at one time 
married to a sister of Archibald Campbell as 
well as to a Lucy Orr, who produced a son 
named Richard Guess. Another wife was Ya- 
choo, the mother of his son Teesee and later 
the wife of Young Puppy. In a claim affida- 
vit, Sally indicated that prior to 1818 she and 
Sequoyah resided in a home on the Tellico 
River. They lived there until — as a result of a 
treaty with the United States — the Cherokees were forced to 
abandon their homeland along the Little Tennessee, 

By 1816 Sequoyah had begun to achieve some degree of 
prominence among his people. During that year he was cho- 
sen as a tribal delegate to meet with Andrew Jackson in a council 
at Willstown. Jackson was seeking to regain some 3,500 square 
miles of Alabama land that had been ceded to the Cherokees. 
One of the signatories to the new pact was George Guess, 

Some three hundred Cherokees, including Sequoyah's uncle 
John Jolly, chose to migrate west to Arkansas following the 
T reat y o f 1 8 1 7 . A sizable n u m her of C h erok ees h a d establish ed 
a Cherokee settlement there in 1810, and other tribesmen 
joined them during the ensuing years. Sequoyah originally 
signed up to go with Jolly's group. However, he evidently had 
a change of heart. In 1818 he and Sally moved to Willstown 
with nine children in all (his son Teesee was now a grown man). 
The Guess family made the move to Willstown by pack horse. 
By Sally's account, they were forced to leave behind an iron 
plow, two horses, five head of cattle, a saddle, a set of harnesses, 
and a spinning wheel. 

Once he invented his syllabary, Sequoyah took it to George 
Lowrey, who lived a couple of miles from him. Lowrey was 
impressed. Still, both men knew that getting the Cherokees, 
who remained tied to their traditions, to accept it would be 
difficult. Sequoyah would have to find some way to prove not 
only that it would work but also that it had value. 

1 n 1 82 1 he made the long, tiring ride by horseback to Arkan- 
sas. There he persuaded a Western Cherokee chief (possibly 
the Cherokee leader Takatoka) to write a letter to a friend in 
the Old Nation. Sequoyah then carried the letter, which had 
been sealed with wax, back to Willstown. Before a gathering 



Sequoyah in Anadarko’s Hail of 
Fame for Famous American 
Indians. 


of prominent Cherokee leaders, Sequoyah broke the seal and, 
calling Ahyokah forth, had her read the letter aloud. T he dem- 
onstration was a huge success. The chiefs were immensely 
impressed. Their approval won, Sequoyah's “picture talk” 
spread rapidly among the Cherokees. Immediately, the Chero- 
kee Council laid plans for a printing press. With the assistance 
_ of the Board of Missionaries, funds were 
raised to cast type for Sequoyah’s alphabet. 
Eyebrows raised in amazement around the 
world as whites learned that an uneducated 
Indian had achieved such a remarkable thing. 
The Cherokee National Council toasted 
Sequoyah and voted to have a medal struck 
in his honor. 

Young Cherokee men, who once had spent 
their energies in hunting and making war, 
now took up Sequoyah's alphabet, eagerly 
writing letters back and forth to one another. 
Yet the inventor himself remained a strong 
traditionalist He followed the old ways, wore 
the old-style clothes, and resisted white cus- 
toms brought among the Cherokees by mis- 
sionaries and traders. He grew increasingly 
perturbed at the influence of whites on his 
people. In 1824, even as his fame was spread- 
ing, Sequoyah again packed his family's goods on his horses 
and with four other families moved west to the wilderness of 
Arkansas. 

He and Sally made their new home on the banks of Illinois 
Bayou some fifteen miles from its juncture with the Arkansas 
River near present Scotsville, Arkansas. There he took up the 
existence of a farmer. He purchased ten large evaporation 
kettles with the intent of manufacturing salt at a nearby saline. 
Sally said later, however, that he put the kettles to little use. 

Though Sequoyah was never a Cherokee chief, he was often 
called upon to lend his service and famous name to dealings 
with the U.S, Government. In 1828 he was a member of a 
Western Cherokee delegation that visited Washington, D.C. 
The delegation's mandate was to secure a firm definition of the 
tribe's territory in Arkansas. Instead, government officials de- 
tained the Cherokees in Washington until they finally agreed 
to a treaty that exchanged their 
lands in Arkansas for a new coun- 
try in present eastern Oklahoma. 

It was while the delegation was 
in the nation's capital that the 
first issue of the Cherokee Advo- 
cate, printed in both English and 
Sequoyah's Cherokee syllabary, 

arrived. Meanwhile in Washington, the man who had made 
the Cherokee newspaper possible was having his portrait 
painted by Charles Bird King (photography did not exist at the 
lime) and being interviewed by scholars regarding his inven- 
tion. Author Samuel Lorenzo Knapp wrote: “No stoic could 
have been more grave in his demeanor than was See-quah-yah; 
he pondered, according to the Indian custom, for a consider- 
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able time after each question was put, before he made his re- 
ply, and often took a whiff of his calumet while reflecting upon 
an answer/* 

Though the exchange of territory was extremely unpopular 
with the Cherokees in Arkansas, they had no choice but to 
move up the Arkansas River to new homes beyond Fort Smith, 
The Treaty of 1828 awarded Sequoyah a plot ofland near a 
saline on Lee’s Creek, but he relocated his 
family on Skin Bayou eleven miles northeast 
of present-day Sallisaw. The treaty also pro- 
vided a stipend of $500 to Sequoyah “for the 
great benefits he has conferred upon the 
Cherokee people/ 1 It would be years, how- 
ever, before he received that full amount 
from the government. 

Moving by packhorse forced Sequoyah 
and Sally to leave much behind, including 
a spinning wheel, six ducks, twenty-one 
chickens, and ten salt kettles. They had tried 
to sell these items to no avail. Their white 
neighbors knew well enough they could be 
had for free once the Guess family departed. 

Even at that, Sequoyah and Sally were bet- 
ter off than their son Teesee, who had re- 
mained on his farm at Willstown, In 1834 
he, his wife, and two children were burned 
out by a neighbor who had first stolen many 
of their belongings. Because of the restric- 
tive laws at the time, people of Indian de- 
scent had no recourse of law. Teesee and his 
family were forced to move west and join 
Sequoyah at Skin Bayou. 

Merchant John Alexander, who visited Sequoyah at Skin 
Bayou, found three small cabins clustered together on ten acres 
of cleared land with several cows and hogs, two mules, and 
three yoke of oxen. John Stuart, commanding officer at nearby 
Fort Coffee, described the famous Cherokee as a man of nearly 
sixty years with a middle-sized stature and slender form. “He 
possesses a mild disposition/' Stuart wrote, “and is patient, but 
is energetic and extremely persevering and determined in the 
pursuit or accomplishment of any object on which he may fix 
his mind. He is inquisitive, and appears to be exceedingly 
desirous of acquiring information on all subjects.” 

Sequoyah was destined to play still another crucial role in 
Cherokee affairs, this as a mediator among the different tac- 
tions of the tribe following the great removal of 1838 known 
as the Trail of Tears. Intense hatreds had been spawned among 
the Cherokees when a small band of intellectuals had sold away 
their old Nation homeland by signing Andrew Jackson's infa- 
mous Treaty of New Echota in 1835, Three political parties 
emerged among the tribe after removal — the Old Nation party 
under Chief John Ross, the Treaty Party of men who had signed 
the New Echota treaty, and the Old Settler or Western Chero- 
kees who moved from Arkansas. 

When three of the Treaty Party leaders — Elias Boudinot, 
Major Ridge, and John Ridge — were brutally assassinated, it 


was Sequoyah and George Lowrey who stepped forward to is- 
sue a plea for reconciliation — despite one of Sequoyah's own 
sons having recently been slain by a Treaty Party man. Their 
efforts resulted in a compromise and some degree of harmony 
being restored. 

In December 1840, an interview with Sequoyah at Park Hill 
prompted the playwright John Howard Payne, a long-time 
champion of the Cherokees, to write: “He 
talked and gesticulated very gracefully — 
his voice alternately swelling, and then 
sinking to a whisper, and his eye firing up 
and then its wild flashes subsiding into a 
gentle & most benign smile,” 

HOUGH THERE IS MUCH WE 
know about Sequoyah even more re- 
mains unknown. In ill health, Sequoyah 
secretly departed the Cherokee Nation 
during the spring of 1842 on an odyssey 
across Indian Territory and Texas to 
Mexico, It was a journey from which he 
would never return. The trek, a detailed 
account of which was given by his guide 
Oo-chee-ah (Worm) and published in the 
Cherokee Advocate, provides testimony to 
Sequoyah's courage and resolve. 

It is not clear precisely what motivated 
Sequoyah to make such a long and difficult 
trip, though he was heard to say he wished 
to reunite the Cherokees who had fled to 
Mexico with the rest of the Cherokee Na- 
tion, What is known is that accompanied 
by Worm, his son Teesee, and several young Cherokees, 
Sequoyah moved leisurely southwest from Tahlequah on a trail 
leading to the Red River. At each camp as the others hunted 
for game or searched for honey for their evening meal, 
Sequoyah would smoke his pipe and write in his notebook. 
South of the Red River, Sequoyah became ill, developing a bad 
cough and chest pains. 

When Sequoyah indicated that he wished to visit among the 
Plains tribes of the region. Worm located several villages of 
Wacos, Caddoes, Kichais, and Wichitas near the Wichita 
Mountains. The famous Cherokee was taken to a Kichai camp, 
where Chief Oo-till-ka (Man Who Has a Feather in H is Head) 
generously offered him food and lodging until he felt better. 
After a brief rest, Sequoyah directed the young Cherokees to 
return home. Then he, Worm, and Teesee turned their horses 
due southward for Mexico. “If ! die,” Sequoyah told his com- 
panions, “you can do what seems best to you.” 

His health, however, improved as they went. Somewhere 
near San Antonio their horses were stolen during an evening 
camp. Because of his lame leg, Sequoyah was unable to con- 
tinue on foot, so Worm and Teesee went in to San Antonio to 
procure horses* Their efforts were unsuccessful, however, and 
it was decided Sequoyah would stay in a cave while the younger 
men went on to Mexico for help. Day after day passed, and 
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the pair did not return. On one occasion 
Sequoyah's cave flooded, driving him out into 
the cold rain. He gnawed on deerskins for 
food until he found a bee tree and chopped it 
down. After more than a month and a week 
in the cave, not knowing if Worm and Tcesee 
were dead or alive, Sequoyah decided to push 
on alone. He left behind a 
note on a log, written in 
Cherokee, telling his plans. 

He was struggling to build 
a raft on which to cross a 
river when a party of Indian 
hunters appeared. With only 
his tomahawk for defense, 

Sequoyah was all but helpless. 

Fortunately, the Indians were 
Delawares, good friends of 
the Cherokees. The hunters 
gave Sequoyah fresh meat to eat, then offered 
to take him back to Indian Territory with 
them. But Sequoyah declined. The Delawares 
departed, but not before presenting him with 
a much -needed horse. Eventually, Worm and 
Teesee returned with a rescue party. They 
found Sequoyah's note in the cave and tracked 
him to a small campfire, where he sat writing 
in his notebook. They took him to the camp 
of Standing Rock’s refugee Cherokees near the 
small town of San Cranto, Mexico. 

Meanwhile Cherokee agent Pierce Butler at 
Tahlequah had become aware of Sequoyah's 
mysterious absence, and he persuaded the war 
department to offer $200 for someone to go 
find him. William P. Ross expressed his con- 
cern in the Cherokee Advocate of October 5, 
1844: “What has become of this remarkable 
man, whose native genius has struck light 
from darkness — conferred inconceivable 
blessings upon his people and achieved for his 
own name an enviable distinction among 
those few truly great names, with which are 
connected immeasurable honor?" 

In response, the famous Cherokee frontiers- 
man lessee Chisholm led a small party to 
Mexico. Eventually word came back that 
“George Guess, of the Cherokee Nation, Ar- 
kansas, departed this life in the town of 
SanFernando in the month of August 1843." 
The news was verified by another letter: 
“Standing Rock attended Sequoyah during his 
last days of sickness and also witnessed his 
death and burial." In recent times efforts have 
been made by private individuals to locate 
Sequoyah's grave, and some believe that they 
have done so. But as yet no excavation has 


been made, and no positive 
proof has been discovered to 
the satisfaction of Cherokee scholars. 

It would meanwhile be difficult for one to 
overstate the worth of Sequoyah’s invention. 
Initially his syllabary proved to a doubting na- 
tion that native people were as intellectually 
capable as any other race. 
For the Cherokees it pro- 
vided a great foothold to- 
ward literacy and social de- 
velopment. It served as an 
educational tool, but also as 
a matter of intense pride to 
a people who sought to win 
their place in the national 
arena of public affairs. 

Over the years, there have 
been honors issued in 
memory of Sequoyah: his name was given to 
the giant redwoods of California, the sequoia 
gigantea of Sequoia National Park; his statue 
was placed in Statuary Hall of the U.S. Capi- 
tol; and in 1851, the Cherokees voted to re- 
name their Skin Bayou District in his honor 
( today's Sequoyah County constitutes essen- 
tially the same area). But possibly the great- 
est honor came in 1905, when a statehood 
movement sought to name what is now Okla- 
homa the State of Sequoyah. 

Some fifty years later, in 1959 to be exact, 
the Oklahoma Library Association estab- 
lished the Sequoyah Book Award in honor of 
the Cherokee intellect; it has become one of 
the major literary awards for children’s au- 
thors. The name of the Cherokee inventor is 
found on schools, parks, streets, and other 
facets of American life; in truth, his fame is 
probably the most lasting of any Native 
American. And while we may never know 
where he was laid to rest, we will never forget 
what he made possible. And we will remem- 
ber his great journey as did the Creek poet 
Alexander Posey: 

By cloud-capped summits 
in the boundless west , 

Or mighty river rolling to the sea , 

Where'er thy footsteps led thee 
on that quest , 

Unknown , rest thee , illustrious Cherokee. © 


Historian Stan Hoig makes his home in 
Edmond; sources for the materia I in this article 
can be found in Hoig's Sequoyah, the Chero- 
kee Genius, published by the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. 
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GETTING THERE 

The Sequoyah Home Site near 
Sallisaw houses a circa 1829 log cabin 
built by Sequoyah ( maintained inside 
a rock building), a fresh water spring 
dug by Sequoyah, a sequoia, and a 
gift shop. 

Don't overlook the larger-than-life 
bronze of Sequoyah by Fred Olds or 
the bronze bust of Sequoyah by the 
famed Cherokee woodcarver Willard 
Stone (given to the Home Site just 
last year). 

Exhibits include current issues of 
the Cherokee Advocate (still 
published in both Cherokee and 
English), an old Cherokee Bible, and 
a quick lesson in using Sequoyah's 
syllabary. Visitors not only learn 
common Cherokee greetings but also 
get a computer printout with their 
names in Cherokee to take home . 
Located eleven miles northeast of 
Sallisaw on S.H. 101, the Home Site 
is open 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Tuesday 
through Friday, 2-5 p.m. Saturday 
and Sunday. (918) 775-2413. 

In Tahlequah at the Cherokee 
Heritage Center stands a ten-foot-tall 
wooden statue of Sequoyah and his 
daughter, Ahyokah, carved from a 
single piece of sequoia wood by 
David Villasenor. The center is 
under renovation, but scheduled to 
reopen in May; when it does, it will 
include one exhibit on Sequoyah. 
(918) 456-6007. 

In Anadarko, the National Hall of 
Fame for American Indians includes 
a bronze bust of Sequoyah by 
Leonard McMurry. (Since someone 
tried to make off with it in December, 
it is housed inside.) Hours: 9 a.m. to 
5 p.m. Monday through Saturday 
and I -5 p.m. Sunday. (405)247- 
5555. 

A sixteen- minute video on the life 
of Sequoyah ($75) complete with 
teacher's guide is available from 
Sigma Educations Media, Route 2, 
Box 79, Stonewall, OK 74871, (800) 
267-0896. The film is frequently 
shown at the State Museum of 
History, 2100 Lincoln , in Oklahoma 
City. '(405)522-5244. 
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Pioneer Photographer 

Annette Ross Hume 

by Kristina L. Southwell & John R. Lovett 


W hen Annette Ross Hume stepped out of the wagon 
in Anadarko, Oklahoma Territory, just after dark 
on December 31, 1890, she gave no hint of the artist she 
would soon become. She was thirty-two years old, a 
well-educated doctor’s wife, and the mother of two 
young sons. Her only mark of distinction was 
one only too common among women of her 
day: she had buried three other babies under 
the flat, unforgiving surface of the Kansas fron- 
tier she had left behind. 

Yet as the eldest daughter of James and 
Katherine Ross headed yet again into uncharted 
territory, she was determined to help her husband 
succeed in his new post as physician for the Kiowa, 
Comanche, and Wichita Agency. 

In 1890, what would eventually become Anadarko was all 
pasture, cornfields, tents, and tipis. The life of Southern Plains 
Indians was changing, but enough of the old life existed to make 
the area seem exotic and photogenic to a young woman from 
Ohio. Until now photography had been a profession open only 
to men, but lighter equipment, less dangerous chemicals, and 
the development of commercial dry plate negatives (making 
portable darkrooms unnecessary) were beginning to make it a 
fashionable hobby for women. Indeed Annette hadn’t been in 
Anadarko twelve months before she began to document agency 
life with a camera. 

And what a life it was. Twelve years earlier, the Kiowa and 
Comanche Agency had consolidated with the Wichita Agency 
to form one agency that comprised 1 ,801 square miles of can- 
yons, rivers, and shortgrass plains. By 1 890, the population was 
4,121 Indians, all of whom fell under the care of Annette’s hus- 



Annettc Ross Hume 
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band. Annette herself frequently drove her buggy on errands 
across agency lands, camera by her side. She photographed In- 
dian mothers with babies in cradleboards, her husband 
doctoring local children, tribal elders (including 
Comanche chief Quanah Parker) conducting 
council meetings, families receiving their issue 
of beef from the government agent, and men 
and women engaging in the popular pastime 
of gambling. 

She recorded the comings and goings of 
agency employees, photographed missionaries 
visiting Indian families in their native dwellings, 
and captured the atmosphere of everyday life in the 
federally supported Indian schools — children attending 
class, singing in school choirs, and taking part in Christmas ac- 
tivities. She also made many images of her Indian friends (some 
taken in front of a blanket draped on a wall of her porch to cre- 
ate the effect of a professional photographer’s backdrop). Her 
photographs captured not only the delicate transitional period 
as tribes adjusted to life on the reservation, but also the en- 
croachment of the frontier on the agency lands. 

In one image, a wagon train of settlers from Texas passes 
through the agency, bound for the opening of the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho lands in 1892. It was a sign of things to come. Less 
than ten years after photographing that scene, Annette serially 
photographed the establishment of the town of Anadarko — 
from the allotment of Indian land to the opening of surplus 
lands to settlers by lottery in 1901. 

Anadarko was designated as the county seat of Caddo 
County, and the site of the town was determined by Colonel 
lames F. Randlett, the Indian agent. The town site chosen was 
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George and Etta Mopope dressed in their best buckskin clothes for this 
photograph on the Hume porch: George wrapped his braids in buffalo 
fur, Etta wore a trade shawl around her waist, a style fashionable then 
among Kiowa and Comanche women * 
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Kiowa women on 

horseback at 
Amdarko agency 
in July of / 900. 
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a cornfield located between the Indian agency on the north and 
the Methodist Mission land to the south. On August 6* 1901, 
town lots were sold at auction to the highest bidder, A few days 
prior to the August 6 opening, Annette photographed the corn- 
field in which Anadarko would be built; a week later, a tent city 
sprang up where the cornstalks had been. 

From the opening of the town until a year later, Annette re- 
corded life In the tent city; the construction of wooden and 
brick structures, settlers waiting for mail, schoolchildren posed 
on Main Street, and numerous other scenes related to the open- 
ing of the frontier town. The photographs of the establishment 
of Anadarko comprise a large portion of Annette’s surviving 
glass plate collection. 

Annette’s photographic work ended by 1910. Her growing 
community service and her failing health restricted her cam- 
era work. Her photographs might have languished in obscu- 
rity had it not been for Edward Everett Dale, head of the his- 
tory department at the II n i versi tv o f O kl a h o ma , Da I e co I lea ed 
books, pamphlets, manuscripts, and photographs about west- 
ern Americana and Oklahoma history for use by his graduate 
students. 



Tso-Tuddle ami 
Red Bone cutting 
and drying beef at 
Anadarko agency 
in May of 1902. 
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Through Annette’s son, C. Ross, a judge in Anadarko, Dale 
learned of Annette's photography, her collection of glass plate 
negatives, and her desire that her collection remain in Okla- 
homa. Following personal visits and correspondence with 
Dale, Annette agreed to sell her glass plates to G*U. In prepa- 
ration for the plates’ shipment to the university, Annette care- 
fully identified each image. In 1927 more than seven hundred 
and fifty of her negatives were delivered to the university cam- 
pus at Norman, Oklahoma. Annette's glass plates became the 
core photographic collection of the Phillips Collection when 
it was established by Dale, with the assistance of Patrick Hurley 
and the financial gift of Oklahoma oilman Frank Phillips. (The 
Phillips Collection and the Division of Manuscript eventually 
combined to form the current Western History Collections, 
University of Oklahoma Libraries J 
Annette lived to see several of her images published. Her 
photographs have been used by hundreds of authors to illus- 
trate books and articles on topics dealing with Oklahoma and 
Western history and the American Indian. And her images 


From left, Dr. 

Charles R . Hume, 
Kiowa mam uud nvo 
Presbyterian 
missionaries in 1898 . 
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A 1901 class at 
the Riverside 
Indian School 
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A young Kiowa 
woman named 
Lillie in 1901. 




have also been used in exhibits around the United States and 
in television documentaries. 

Annette Ross Hume died at the Minco home of her son. Dr. 
Raymond R. Hume, on lanuary 13, 1933. The Anadarko Tri- 
bune carried her obituary on the front page and described her 
as “a pioneer wife active in genealogical research and patriotic 
work.” The Chronicles of Oklahoma upon her death lauded her 
missionary efforts on behalf of the Presbyterian Church, as well 
as her work with the Oklahoma Territorial Federation, the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, the Chickasha Chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and the Oklahoma 
Chapter of Colonial Dames. The Chronicles even noted that she 
was the mother of C. Ross Hume, one of O.U.’s first graduates. 
What everyone failed to mention was that one of Oklahoma’s 
great pioneer photographers had been lost. We would not see 
her like again. 

John R. Lovett is librarian at the Western History Collections , 
University of Oklahoma Libraries , Norman. Kristina L. Southwell 
is former archivist for the WHC. Photographs for this article were 
printed from Annette Ross Hume's glass plate negatives by WHC 
photographers Mark Cornell and Sarah Koplowitz. 
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Presbyterian Mission School 
employees departing church 
services in 1901. 
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Gallery on fhe Prairie 

With $10,000 bandolier bags, circa 1900 buckskin dresses, 
and an in-house restorer, the Kachina Gallery is as much museum 
as gallery, as much trading post as local landmark. 



By Nancy Woodard 
Photography by David Crenshaw 


Armstrong spent most of the 
1960s living among Indian 
tribes — some eighteen in all. 


TRAVELER PASSING THROUGH BESSIE, OKLAHOMA, WOULD NOT 
be surprised to see its old grain elevator or the weathered railroad 
tracks that run through town — these are features of countless tiny 
rural towns across the Oklahoma plains. But just past the grain 
elevator and across the railroad tracks, an anomaly stands: an 
adobe-like structure of chicken wire and concrete protected by a 
security system that rivals Fort Knox's and filled with millions of 
dollars of Native American artifacts. All this is overseen by Paul 
Armstrong, a displaced New Yorker who has spent thirty years 
trading Indian goods. 

How Armstrong came to be here — in the middle of the Okla- 
homa prairie in a town of less than 250 — is the stuff of western 
legends. Raised in New York, the son of a Chase Manhattan 
banker, Armstrong learned about Native American life through 
the Boy Scouts. It was the early 1950s, and he soon had an Okla- 
homa pen pal of Potawatomi-Kickapoo-Pawnee descent. 
Armstrong was so taken with all things Native American — to the 
exclusion of most everything else — that friends of the family were 
often heard reassuring his father, “Oh, he’ll grow out of that as 
soon as he realizes that girls are different.” 


Yei Dancers with Two Gray Hills rug. 
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From top: Lydia at work, 
dancing kachina. 


Armstrong, now on his fifth marriage, did indeed discover girls, but the discov- 
ery never dulled his interest in things Native American. “I used to Indian dance 
and stuff like that,” he recalled, “and kids would make fun of me, but I didn’t 
care. I didn’t know how to (dance). I just made it up. I probably looked like a 
fool.” 

At the age of eighteen, he took a bus from New Jersey to Oklahoma to meet 
his Indian pen pal. He spent most of the 1960s living among tribes (some eigh- 
teen in all) in Oklahoma, Wyoming, Colorado, North and South Dakota, New 
Mexico, and Canada. “I got along with Indians much better than I got along 
with whites,” Armstrong said. “I don’t have any idea why. Maybe 1 was an In- 
dian in my past life — who knows. I just had a way of blending in with their at- 
titudes and a lot of their social ways.” He lived so long with the Sioux, in fact, 
that he became fluent in their language (today he still speaks it well enough to 
get by). 

For the last thirty years, Armstrong has been in the Indian trading goods busi- 
ness, serving as a broker between Native Americans and collectors. He opened 
his first trading company in Boulder, Colorado, and went on to have Indian stores 
on Madison Avenue in New York City and in Long Beach, California; Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico; and now Bessie. 

His inventory remains eclectic — and vast: inexpensive Navajo mud toys (price: 
S12 to $50 each), a $500,000 inventory of kachinas (one of the largest for sale in 
the world) that includes a $12,000 circa 1910 doll, a circa 1 920 Cheyenne beaded 
wedding tipi, a $ 10,000 beaded bandolier bag, a circa 1 900 Assiniboin bone carved 
elk tooth dress, as well as cradleboards, pottery, pipes, jewelry, and quillwork. 
Most items in the gallery start at $2,000 and climb quickly upward; most every- 
thing is pre-1920. “Nothing,” said Armstrong, “is a reproduction. This is all 
the real stuff. My slogan is that this is basically a museum where everything is 
for sale.” 

Armstrong deals regularly with Sotheby’s in New York and the prestigious 
Morning Star Gallery in Santa Fe. “The collecting world,” said Richard Pohrt of 
the Morning Star, “is kind of a small world. (Armstrong) knows his way around 
in it, and people know of him, too. A lot of it is just accumulated knowledge 
and experience. You can only get so much out of books, and then it has to be a 
lot of hands-on — a lot of experience seeing and handling things and talking about 
it. (Armstrong) has been at it most of his adult life.” 

Through the years, the reputation of his galleries has been enhanced first by 
his own restoration work and most recently that of his wife, Lydia. A native Fili- 
pino, Lydia grew up in the Philippines the daughter of a custom dressmaker. As 
with most Filipino women, Lydia has done handwork since she was a child — 
only in her case, under the exacting eyes of a mother who knew perfection when 
she saw it. “Handwork is the norm over there and not the exception,” explained 
Armstrong. “It’s basically the same work that all pioneer women did here in 
Oklahoma and throughout the entire United States less than a hundred years 
ago.” 

When the two married eight years ago, however, Lydia was unfamiliar with 
Indian beadwork. Her husband quickly set about teaching her; four years ago 
when arthritis made it impossible for Armstrong to do such work any longer, 
Lydia took up the slack. She is now considered among the best of the best. “For 
loom-woven beadwork, I think she’s the best in the country,” said the Morning 
Star’s Pohrt. “Even our clients,” said Lydia, “say, ‘We can’t tell where the resto- 
ration is done.’ ” 

Accomplishing such a feat is not easy. With sometimes more than two hun- 
dred shades of just white seed beads to choose from, it’s no easy task matching 
replacement beads with the ones used in the original. Restorers have to worry 
not only about the color but also the shape of the beads; they may also have to 
match antique fabric in some instances. “When (Lydia) first started doing this,” 
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Artifacts in this room include a table of children’s toys — among them an 1880 Crow doll (top left), a pair of Osage dolls (second row , second to 
last), and a Blackfoot doll cradleboard (last row , bottom right). 


said Armstrong, “she would take a bead that was a completely 
different size or was just off in color. She couldn't see the dif- 
ferences* That takes years (to develop).” 

Today, the two work as a team: Lydia handles the expert, 
intricate handwork; Paul sees to the details, tapping his decades 
of experience handling Indian goods. “The Armstrongs have 
a great feel for this material and how these things were made — 
the materials and construction," said Pohrt. “They're very 
attentive to detail, which is very important, 
because if you don't match bead size and 
bead shape, then you'll notice the restora- 
tion. It will just jump out at you*” 

Indeed for years collectors shied away 
j from repairing damaged beaded bandolier 
bags because no one in the restoration busi- 
ness could do them justice. This was largely 
due to the fact that the Indians of the Great 
Lakes, who mostly did loom bead work, used 
very fine threads on which they strung very 
minute beads; these threads often broke or 
rotted, and the beads were lost. Matching 
and replacing such bead work was a night- 
mare of detail most restorers wouldn't — or couldn't — handle. 
Enter Lydia. 

Using what both her husband and mother had instilled in 
her, she developed a technique that made the detail work man- 
ageable: First, she spends several days studying a piece — be it 
a bandolier bag (her specialty) or say a pair of moccasins. Next, 
she often takes an intact section apart in order to understand — 
or learn — the technique originally used on the piece. Finally, 


she matches the beads used to ones in her own stash of antique 
European cut-glass beads (she has a closet of more than 
$100,000 worth of antique beads). Only then does she begin 
to repair. 

Depending on the damage, the restoration can take as short 
as a few days or as long as a couple of months. Lydia is profi- 
cient enough, however, that she once restored more than a 
dozen bandolier bags for the Morning Star Gallery in six short 
weeks. “I just love to see the piece go back 
to its original condition,” she said. 

Pohrt is adamant that she has saved arti- 
facts that might otherwise have been lost. “1 
don't really know anybody else in the busi- 
ness,” added Pohrt, “who 1 would trust with 
the repair of loom-woven beadwork.” 
Armstrong agrees: “When a piece goes out 
of here, it goes out of here literally the way it 
was made when the woman made it a hun- 
dred or a hundred and twenty years ago.” 
Her work is so well thought of, people 
from around the U.S. send her pieces to re- 
store. She is often called upon by Sotheby's 
and Morning Star to do repair work, and several pieces she has 
restored have ended up at Christie's in London. She charges 
about $35 an hour for loom - woven beadwork and as much as 
$50 an hour for restoring moccasins made with hard leather 
(Pohrt said her turnaround is quick and her prices fair). 

The uniqueness of Lydia’s restoration work coupled with 
the uniqueness of her husband's inventory makes it possible 
for the couple to live anywhere they want. Armstrong says his 


‘When d piece goes ouf 
of here, il goes out of 
here literally the way if 
was in dde when the 
woman made il d 
hundred or a hundred 
and twenty years dgo.’ 
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From top: kachina gallery, 
beaded bandolier bag, 
buckskin top , 


overhead in Bessie is so low compared to that of operating in say Santa 
Pe or New York that he can offer museum-quality pieces at prices that 
draw customers from around the globe (he does much of his business 
through the mail via UPS). 

Now fifty-six years old, Armstrong s biggest customers are collectors 
and dealers, but he takes great pleasure in those who simply walk through 
his front door— routinely giving personal tours that last two to six 
hours. Armstrong has made it a point to house the artifacts he has 
collected in a fitting place and in a manner in which Native Ameri- 
cans would approve. He actually feeds all of his many kachinas with 
bits of corn meal. According to traditional beliefs, kachinas live off the 
essence of corn meal, and keeping them well-fed creates harmony in 
the gallery. "Tve lived amongst the Indians for so many years,” he 
said, “1 want to make sure that when they walk in here they feel like 
their antiquities arc being respected by the person who is going to be 
offering them up for sale, 1 ’ I3S 



GETTING THERE 

White Lydia Armstrong's specialty is loom -woven bead work, The Kuchina 
Gallery also restores kachinas, beaded baskets , qttillwork, pottery, ami weavings. 
Restoration prices vary: Loom-woven beadwork runs $35 an hour , plus beads and 
materials. Restoration on moccasins or bags made out of tough leather can cost as 
much as $50 an hour because such leather is difficult to work with* 

The gallery abo cleans and repairs trade cloth and native tanneries. No 
restoration job is too small (“ sometimes the postage is more than the repair/' said 
Paul), and estimates are free. 

The Kachina Gallery is located at 705 Main Street (just past the railroad tracks) 
in Bessie; Bessie sits just off Interstate 40 south of Clinton (take US ♦ 183 south 
about eight miles , then turn west at IS3A f Gallery hours vary , so call ahead before 
visiting, (405) 337-6767 or (800) 367-4094. 


Tram left y Nicole, Paul t and Lydia Armstrong and gallery manager Judy 
Armstrong. 
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Changing Woman 


Lessons of an Apache Ceremony 


PON the advent of her daughter's high 
school graduation In 1992, artist Virginia 
Stroud found herself feeling melancholy 
about her child's com ing of age. As an art- 
ist who has built a career painting the lives 
of Indian women, Stroud sought solace in art. 
“I can remember she says, “looking to see if there 
was some kind of painting about what I was going through and what 
she was going through.” 

When she couldn't find such a painting, the Cherokee- Kiowa went 
looking for a coroing-of-age ceremony. She finally found one among 
the Apache. The ceremony (still performed each summer in southwest- 
ern Oklahoma) coincides with a girl's first menstrual cycle, but Stroud 
soon realized the ritual was not so much about honoring a girfs bio- 
logical transformation as it was about the community acknowledging 
her becoming a woman. In the four-day ceremony the girl is attended 
by a woman of her choice from the community, a woman other than 
her mother. "It is part of acknowledging that the girl is wise enough 
and independent enough to choose her own support system,” says 
Stroud. 

The ceremony is fraught with symbolism: a walking stick is placed 
by the girl as a reminder that she may need assistance in her old age 
and that it is okay to lean on people at times. Oriole feathers represent 
happiness, hut it is no coincidence that the oriole is also a bird that 
minds its own business. A clown dances before the young woman as 
both a caution (tricks will be played on her In life) and a blessing (she 
will have laughter on her path). "The whole ceremony,” explains 
Stroud, "is announcing to the whole community, "1 am a woman. Don't 
treat me like a little girl anymore.' ” 

Indeed as Stroud painted the ceremony, she says, "1 kept reminding 
myself I was building a bridge of love for (my daughter) to walk away 
on, but also one on which she could easily turn around and walk back 
to me... that’s what 1 want for both my children- — that they be indepen- 
dent, he of their own mind, and grow up and figure out life for them- 
selves. But doggone it if she didn't do it before 1 was ready.” — JMD 


Changing Woman (1992) by Virginia Stroud of Muskogee. 
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The Delaware Woodcarver 


Whittling war clubs and prayer staffs 
inspired by his Delaware ancestors 



by Jeanne M. Devlin 


HOUGH THE WESTERN BAND OF THE 
Delaware have lived for the past cen- 
tury on the Oklahoma prairie — where 
forests are unheard of and thirsty trees 
grow gnarled and small — it wasn’t al- 
ways so. A woodlands tribe originally 
from the eastern United States, the 
Delaware once inhabited great forests; 
they were wood carvers and whit tiers, 
a people who incorporated the gifts of the forest into every- 
thing they did- — from housewares and homes to religion and 
regalia* 

When they were forced to relocate to Oklahoma, one band 
of Delawares settled among the rolling hills and trees of the 
northeastern corner of the state, the other in the shortgrass 
plains of the southwest, “The Western band became farmers 
and Christians," explained James Watkins, a Dela%vare 
woodcarver from Washita, “and we lost a lot of our ways,” 

Men who once carved intricate prayer staffs, drumsticks, and 
elegant bows and arrows turned their attention to making 
wagon wheels and fixing plows. They survived, but no longer 
did they or their culture thrive. 

A hundred years ago, all Delaware men carved, and as re- 
cently as fifty years ago many men remembered the old skills — 
even if they didn't use them anymore. Today, however, 
Watkins says, “Outside of my father-in-law, an uncle, and 
myself, there is no one" (though his son recently carved his first 
piece). 

Now forty-seven, Watkins was an unusual child among chil- 
dren; enthralled by the stories he was told of his grandfather 
who carved, he learned to whittle. Soon he was the one to 
whom all the other children came for spears, swords, and bows 
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and arrows made from soft dogwood, Watkins re- 
members sketching and painting as a child, too, and 
making simple walking sticks for his grandmother. 
But he never thought of becoming an artist, much less 
a woodcarver, In fact, for quite some time he didn’t 
see much of a future for himself at alk He took up 
drinking and raised his children, but twelve years ago, 

when his children be- 
gan to have children, 
he decided it was time 
to change his ways. 

He fought the urge 
to drink by picking up 
his carving again. He 
began to research his 
people from books at 
the local library, and in 
the process of trying to reproduce what artifacts he 
found in those pages, he found his salvation, “I always 
knew I could make what I saw there/’ he said, “if I just 
sat down and did it, I got a few more tools, some chis- 
els and rasps, and l made my first ball club out of 
blackjack root. It turned out nice,” 

He made a couple more, and then he began to see 
prayer staffs the Delaware used in their traditional 
longhouse ceremonies. “They were so beautiful,” said 
Watkins, “1 made a few, 1 got a little better, and I 
looked for more pieces to make. In my research, l 
found so much woodcarving, 1 don’t think 1 could 
make it all in one lifetime,” 

His reputat io n bega n to grow. His ba 1 1 clubs bega n 
to bring $350 apiece, he had a show at the Southern 
Plains Indian Museum in Anadarko, and he couldn’t 
keep up with all the orders for bows and arrows. (“I'm 
always behind on bows and arrows,” confided 

On left, bois 
d’are Delaware 
Shaman’s Staff; 
tin right, cedar 
Longhouse 
Prayer Staff like 
those used in 
Delaware 
longhouse 
ceremonies , 


Watkins, “As soon as I make them, they go out the 
door.”) People began bringing interesting pieces of 
wood to him, and many a morning Watkins would 
wake to find a log in his front yard that hadn’t been 
there the day before, a gift from someone who wanted 
to see the woodcarver continue to carve. 

People began to refer to him as an artist, but he 
bristled at the label. “I am a woodcarver,” said 
Watkins. 

And as a Delaware w r oodcarver, he follows the tra- 
ditions of those who came before him: he never cuts 
living trees, always paints himself in red ocher to ward 
off evil, and prays before beginning to carve. “Corny 
as it may sound,” he says, “it’s kind of spiritual, like 
I’m somehow being led back to my people, f know 
as an older man that when I carve 1 am feeling the 
same things my people did a thousand years ago,” 

He continues to work in four main woods: native 
walnut, native pecan, dogwood, and bois (fare. He 
has found naturally cured wood is best, that cotton- 
wood works well for making masks, and that there’s 
no better wood for walking sticks than dogwood. His 
carving approach is direct but patient: he looks for 
wood with few knots and no sap; he roughs out the 
wood quickly, trying to eliminate ninety percent of 
the unnecessary wood before he does anything spe- 
cific. “Each piece of wood tells you its design,” he ex- 
plained. “H lets you know what it wants you to find 
in there. The finished piece is sort of antidimactic. 
All the fun is in the doing.” [tjj] 


Photographs from the Southern Plains Indian Museum 
& Crafts Cm ter , A n ada rko , Prices fo r ca r vi ngs by fa n i es 
Watkins are available by writing the artist at P.O, Box 
42, Washita, OK 73094 . 



1 found so much 
wood carving in my 
research, 1 don’f fhink 
1 could make it all in 
a lifetime.’ 
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Out of 

Indian Counfry 

Oklahoma's American Indian Ballerinas 



By Lili Cockenlfe Livingston 


HEY WERE FIVE WOMEN WHO SET OUT FROM THE OKLA- 
homa prairies of their American Indian ancestors to achieve 
greatness in an art form horn in France, raised in Russia, and 
red e fi n e d i n A m e rica . I n her n e w a u l h o r i ze d b i og ra ph y o f 
the legendary Oklahoma ballerinas Maria Tallchicf of 
Fairfax, Rosella Hightower of Du r wood, Marjorie Tallchicf 
of Fairfax, and Yvonne Chouteau of Vinita (Moscelyne 
Larkin Jasinskt is not included), Lili Cockerille Livingston 
has given ballet lovers not so much a dance book as a his- 
tory of Oklahoma ballet from the memories of the women 
who made it. 

A former dancer herself and now a dance writer in Tulsa, 
the author has had the fortune to study with both Chouteau 
and Hightower, to dance with both Maria and Marjorie 
Talichief, and to interview all four women extensively over 


a seven-year period. 

But she only saw them together once. 

It was November of 1991, and the ballerinas had come to 
Oklahoma City for the dedication and installation of 
Chickasaw artist Mike Larsen’s mural of the five Oklahoma 
Indian ballerinas in the Great Rotunda of the state capitol. 
After the ceremony, the women stubbornly refused to stop 
signing autographs until everyone inline had been accom- 
modated. As a result, the Tallchiefs, the Paschens, and 
Rosella Hightower had to be driven to the airport with a 
police escort to make their flights. Perhaps, in the end, their 
similarity lies not in their toes but in their strong wills. 

There is not room in these pages to share all that 
Livingston covers in her book American Indian Ballerinas 
(University of Oklahoma Press, 1997), but there is ample 
space to offer a glimpse into the world of four of the great- 
est American ballerinas of all time. And, in doing so, a 
chance to revel in the legacy of the Osage, Choctaw, and 
Cherokee -Shawnee nations that produced them. 



Betty Marie Tall Chief in 1 930. 

MARIA T ALLCHIEF 


1925 

BarUy second child of Ruth and Alex 
Tall Chief of Fairfax 

1942 

Professional dehut , Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo , Monaco 

1943 

Adopts mime Maria Tallchicf 

1944 

Promoted to soloist, Ballet Rtisse de 
Mottle Carlo 

1946 

Marries George Balanchine, New 
York , New York; guest ballerina, 
Paris Opera Ballet 

1947 

Joins Balanchine’s Ballet Society 

1948 

Ballet Society becomes New York 
City Ballet; rejoins NYCB 

1952 

Appears in MGM film Million 
Dollar Mermaid, marries 
Elmourza Natiroff 

1955 

Guest Ballerina, Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo 

1956 

Marries Henry Paschen, Jr., 
Chicago r Illinois 

1959 

Birth of Elise Paschen, Chicago; 
rejoitis NYCB for winter season 

1960 

Dance Magazine award 

1963 

Indian of the Year Award, 
Anadarko; rejoins NYCB 


Opposite page* Maria Talichief and Erik Bndm (1958) in a studio 
portrait o f Giselle, a ballet they never performed together 


1965 

Resigns NYCB , Capezio Award 
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Yvonne Chouteau* age eight. 


YVONNE CHOUTEAU 

1929 

Born, only child of Lucy and 
Corbett Edward Chouteau 

1943 

Professional debut, Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo , Monaco 

1945 

Promoted to soloist, Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo 

1947 

Inducted info Oklahoma 
Hall of Fame 

1948 

Marries Pierre Monteux 

1949 

Promoted to leading soloist* Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo 

1950 

Promoted to ballerina* Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo 

1952-1954 

Ballet Russe suspends operations; 
dancers laid off 

1953 

Guest artist t Jacob's Pillow t premier 
of Tudor’s Little Improvisations 

1954-1955 

Ballet Russe resumes operations 

1956 

Marries Miguel Terekhov , 
Chicago , Illinois 

1957 

Birth of Christina Maria Terekhov, 
New York , New York; resigns Ballet 
Russe; guest ballerina, Montevideo 
State Opera , Uruguay 

1959 

Birth of Antonia Elizabeth 
Terekhov , Montevideo, Uruguay 


The Tall Chief Girls 

T THINK MOTHER’S WHOLE LIFE 

A life was a reaction to what she had 
seen happen to the Osage after they dis- 
covered oil/ 1 says Maria Tallchtef, sink- 
ing into a deep-cushioned armchair sur- 
rounded by contemporary art in her 
spacious Chicago apartment overlooking 
Lake Michigan* “Mother could never ac- 
cept that because of the oil money my fa- 
ther had not continued his education 
past high school. My mother was deter- 
mined to see that we did more with our 
lives/ 1 

As children, it was 
Betty Marie (Maria changed 
her name in 1943) who 
first showed significant 
potential. “I was very 
young when l started 
studying the piano,” says 
Maria* “Mother was a 
very demanding woman, 
and once she became 
aware that you were ca- 
pable of something, you 
did it* If she knew you 
could make straight A's in school, you 
made straight AY The music teachers 
had told her 1 had extraordinary poten- 
tial at the piano, so 1 played piano.” 

Soon after beginning piano, Betty 
Marie look her first dance lesson. When 
a teacher offering private dance lessons 
came through town, Ruth Hightower 
(who considered dance and piano les- 
sons status symbols) arranged for her to 
come to the house and teach Betty Marie. 
As soon as Marjorie was old enough, she 
started too. “We had great fun jumping 
around and dancing on our toes,” says 
Maria. “Of course, we were put into 
pointe shoes way too early, but somehow 
we managed to get up there and spin 
around like tops.” 

By the time Betty Marie was ready to 
start second grade, Ruth had concluded 
that her daughters' potential demanded 
the better teachers (and the possibility of 
discovery by a big-time producer) of 
Hollywood. Alex had no qualms about 
moving to California, “He loved to play 
golf,” Maria says. “And he knew he 

Opposite page , Yvonne Chouteau in her most 

memorable role, Prayer , in Coppdia, 1 945. 


could play golf more in California than 
Oklahoma or Colorado, so he was all for 
it.” 

In Los Angeles, Betty Marie and 
Marjorie Tall Chief s first instructor 
promptly informed Ruth the girls would 
have to go back to beginners class and 
th row out their pointe shoes or he would 
not accept them in his school 1 m pressed 
by the photographs of performers and 
movie stars lining the hallways of the 
man's Hollywood studio and the steady 
stream of students going from class to 
class, Ruth enrolled the 
girls. “We had to un- 
learn everything we had 
been taught,” says 
Marjorie* 

Both girls took tap, ac- 
robatics, and Spanish 
dancing ( Ruth never had 
them learn traditional 
Osage dancing) in addi- 
tion to ballet. “It was 
very difficult at first,” 
Maria says, “but Mother 
said if he hadn’t thought 
we were very talented, he wouldn’t have 
bothered to send us back (to the begin- 
ners class). So we worked as hard as we 
could and caught up fairly quickly. It was 
a difficult experience but very valuable/ 1 
Life in California revolved around 
their dance studies, and it was not until 
later that Maria remembers becoming 
aware that being Indian was viewed dif- 
ferently in California than it was in Okla- 
homa. “I do not think it became an issue 
until high school but 1 remember the 
kids at school making a big deal about 
the way we spelled our name. Wanting 
to be as much like everyone else a*s 1 
could, 1 changed it to one word. T can’t 
remember what my parents thought 
about that, but they must have gone 
along with it because Marjorie started 
spelling it that way too.” 

The girls made their California debut 
at the Sacramento State Fair and ap- 
pea red i n th e M G M fi 1 m Preset uing M iss 
L ily Mars , starring J u d y G a r I a n d . By 
Betty Marie's twelfth birthday, Ruth de- 
cided it was time to move the girls to the 
Hollywood studio of the Russian expatri- 
ate Bronislava Nijinska, Revered as the 
grande dame of Russian ballet in 



Yvonne Chouteau, age twelve. 
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America, Nijinska had the luxury of be- 
ing able to pick and choose her students. 
“When you walked into her class,” says 
Marjorie, “it was like going to church... 
When you were waiting for your turn to 
do a center combination, you stood with 
your arms in first position or you left the 
class. There was no leaning on the barre 
or looking away from whoever was danc- 
ing. There was no ‘I don’t feel like doing 
that today.’ You did everything full out, 
or you were out. And you stayed out.” 
Betty Marie’s and Marjorie’s technical 
strengths and eager- 
ness to please soon al- 
lowed them to join the 
small group of stu- 
dents Nijinska allowed 
to appear in local pro- 
ductions. In 1940, 
both appeared in a 
gala evening of dance 
presented at the Holly- 
wood Bowl. For Betty 
Marie, it marked her 
debut in a major role. 

Performing the second 
lead in Nijinsky’s 
Chopin Concerto op- 
posite Cyd Charisse in front of an audi- 
ence of twenty thousand touched a nerve 
no piano performance had ever reached. 
A few weeks after the performance, 
Maria wrote an essay at school about 
making a decision between the two ca- 
reers. “1 loved the piano,” says Maria, 
“but I didn’t like having to practice for 
hours in a room by myself. I liked people 
and being around people, and that’s what 
ballet offered. I don’t think 1 ever came 
out and said it that directly at home, but 
from that moment on 1 was determined 
to prove to my mother that I should be a 
dancer not a pianist.” 

In 1942, Ruth allowed Betty Marie to 
audition for Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo. One member of the audition 
committee recalls her vividly: “Maria, or 
Betty Marie, as she was known then, 
looked just like all the other girls we had 
seen in every city we stopped in when she 
came into the room. She put her pointe 
shoes on and without any fuss went into 
a prepared routine. By the time she had 
finished, it was very quiet in the room. 
She was absolutely amazing. Even 


though everything was rough around the 
edges, she could do anything.” 

Betty Marie celebrated her eighteenth 
birthday as a member of the Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo. As thrilled as Marjorie 
was for her elder sister, she remembers it 
had little effect on her own life: “We were 
very close, and I missed her, but we had 
both gone off on our own paths by that 
point.” Well on her way to a full-blown 
film career herself, Marjorie nonetheless 
had no intention of trading her pointe 
shoes for the silver screen. “Underneath 
it all,” she says, “I think 
Mother had always wanted 
to be a dancer. And that 
was part of (my commit- 
ment to it).” 

When eighteen months 
later Marjorie was invited 
to join Maria in the Ballet 
Russe and also offered a so- 
loist contract with Ballet 
Theatre, Nijinska inter- 
vened before Ruth had 
time to choose. “Madame 
Nijinska rarely had much 
to say,” says Marjorie, “but 
she made an issue out of 
the fact that I should not go to the same 
company where Maria was. She took 
Mother aside to explain that because 
Maria and I were so much alike techni- 
cally, I would never be given the chance 
to do a significant role first. And, of 
course, Madame Nijinska was right. 
Maria had rank and seniority, and be- 
cause there were so few roles, 1 wouldn’t 
have had a chance.” 

Not long after Marjorie’s Canadian de- 
but with Ballet Theatre, Ruth, Alex, and 
their son headed back to Fairfax and the 
house on the hill. The decade they had 
spent in California had fulfilled Ruth’s 
goal and catapulted both girls into the in- 
ternational world of ballet where their 
future remained to unfold. 

Enter Roselld Hightower 

N 1938 NO ONE WOULD HAVE 
suggested that the slender young 
Choctaw girl who arrived from America 
to join the newly formed Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo would some day become 

Opposite page, Hightower , La Sylphide, 1953. 



Rosella Hightower teaching 
class in Cannes , France, 198 6. 
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Rosella Hightower rehearses at Casino 
Opera House, Monte Carlo, Monaco, 1948. 


ROSELLA HIGHTOWER 

1920 

Born , only child of Eula May and 
Charles Edgar Hightower 

1938 

Professional debut , Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo , Monaco 

1941 

Joins Ballet Theatre , soloist 

1945 

Promoted to ballerina, Ballet Theatre 

1946 

Joins Original Ballet Russe as ballerina 

1947 

Joins Marquis de Cuevas's company as 
leading ballerina , Vichy, France 

1948-1950 

Grand Ballet de Monte Carlo now 
Grand Ballet du Marquis de Cuevas 

1951 

Marries Jean Robier, Paris 

1954 

Resigns Grand Ballet; joins Leonide 
Massine for filming of Neapolitan 
Carousel; returns to Kansas City, 
Kansas 

1955 

Birth of Dominique Robier, Kansas 
City; rejoins Ballet Theatre as ballerina 

1957 

Rejoins Grand Ballet as ballerina and 
artistic consultant 

1962 

Grand Ballet dissolves; Centre de Danse 
International, Cannes, France, opens; 
forms concert group with Arova, Bruhn, 
and Nureyev 

1964-1965 

Grand Ballet Classique de France; 
named to first level of the 
French Legion of Honor 















one oft he world's most acclaimed balle- 
rinas. At eighteen, the future of Charles 
Edgar and Eula May Hightowers only 
child did not look promising. Arriving 
for her first class with the company in a 
small studio facing the courtyard of the 
ornate Casino de Monte Carlo, Rosella 
Hightower was promptly informed that 
instead of being hired, she had been in- 
vited to the tiny principality to compete 
against two hundred other promising 
young dancers for one of sixty openings 
in the troupe's corps de ballet. There 
would be no contract and 
no paycheck, and no as- 
surances given that either 
would ever become a re- 
ality. Rosella may not 
have expected a special 
welcome to the world of 
professional ballet, but 
Rosella had not antici- 
pated traveling halfway 
around the world to 
compete in an audition, 
either. 

The situation put 
Rosella into an immedi- 
ate financial bind, but she viewed it as 
only a setback. “It never occurred to me 
that I might not get into the company,” 
she says. “1 was determined to stay on as 
long as it took, even if it meant following 
the company on tour across Europe. I 
knew it was up to me to stand out (dur- 
ing the three-month rehearsal period) 
and make myself valuable. So 1 learned 
every role 1 possibly could,” 

She was one of the first to arrive at the 
studio in the morning and the last to 
leave at the end of the day. “Ah, Rosella,” 
says Frederick Franklin who was then a 
dancer with Ballet Russe. “She worked 
harder than anyone I think I had ever met 
and learned very fast, but there were so 
many dancers, it was almost impossible 
to be noticed. Technically, she could do 
anything, and when she couldn't, she 
pushed herself unmercifully until she 
mastered it. She was always very cheerful 
and had a smile for everyone, but there 
was a grim determination about her that 
you couldn't miss. When she wasn't 

Opposite page, Marjorie Toll chief and George 
Skibine in Real Jewels in Paris, 1949. 


dancing, she watched everyone else and 
absorbed what she saw like a sponge.” 
Rosella *s first ballet teacher was para- 
lyzed from the waist down and always 
taught from a chair. Rosella says learning 
ballet from a teacher who could not dem- 
onstrate was a tremendous advantage. 
“She always picked one student to trans- 
late what she was getting at into move- 
ment for the rest of the class. 1 was that 
person for five or six years, and picking 
up combinations of steps by movemen ts 
of the hand and a few words became a 
habit.” 

Indeed one of RoselIa\s 
strongest assets at the on- 
set of her career was an 
uncanny ability to work 
with choreographers. 
The awareness that she 
had learned demonstrat- 
ing for her wheelchair- 
bound teacher instilled 
an innate sense of associ- 
ating words with physical 
movement. “All a chore- 
ographer had to show me 
was the start of a gesture 
and talk it through for me to know what 
he or she meant,” says Rosella. “That was 
invaluable.” 

The Chou lea u Tradition 

ONG BEFORE CLASSICAL BAL - 
let would make its way to Oklahoma, 
C.E. Chouteau introduced his daughter 
to the traditional ceremonial dances of 
her Shawnee ancestry. “1 couldn't have 
been more than a few months old, when 
Daddy took me to my first powwow,” 
says Yvonne. “I still find it difficult to de- 
scribe the experience of watching the 
pageantry of men, women, and children 
in full tribal regalia executing traditional 
ceremonial dances to the accompani- 
ment of Indian drums and wind instru- 
ments. It is a powerful experience that 
brings feelings and emotions to the sur- 
face that words cannot explain. And it is 
not just the dances or the music or the 
mass of people gathered together. There 
is an aura of mysticism that comes with 
celebrating ancient customs of worship 
as they have been passed down through 
the centuries. Being part of that touched 
something deep inside.” 


Marjorie To l! chief 1 945. 


Marjorie Tall Chief, circa 1930 


MARJORIE TALI .CHIEF 


1927 

Born, third child of Ruth and Alex 
Tati Chief, Fairfax 


1944 

Professional debut, soloist , 
Ballet Theatre 


1946-1947 

Joins Original Ballet Russe 
as leading soloist 


1947 

Joins Marquis de Cuevas's Nouveau 
Ballet de Monte Carlo, second balle- 
rina , Vichy, France; marries George 
Ski bine, Vichy 


1948-1951 

Grand Ballet du Marquis de Cuevas 


1952 

Birth of twins, George and Alex, Paris; 
rejoins Grand Ballet du Marquis 
de Cuevas 


1956 

Gala performance , Stoll Theatre, 
London; invited to join Paris Opera 
Ballet, Etoile; guest ballerina, 
Chicago Opera Ballet 


1957 

Joins Paris Opera Ballet, Etoile 


1961 

Cues* ballerina, Teatro Colon, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina ; resigns 
Paris Opera Ballet 

1962-1963 

Guest engagements throughout Europe 


1964 

joins Harkness Ballet, pritna ballerina, 
New York, New York 


1966 

Resigns Harkness Ballet 
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Memories of Miss Moussia 


her mother, Eva Matlagova. Miss Eva began teaching ballet in 
Miami, Oklahoma, in 1920, and during my own career I studied 
with her. She was the first ballet teacher for her daughter, Edna 
Moscelyne, whom she affectionately referred to as H Mou5sia.” 

In the early ’50s, we students heard tales from Miss Eva about 
Moussia’s worldly travels. Larkin was then at the height of her 
career and with her spouse, the distinguished Polish dancer 
Roman Jasinski, on tour with the Ballet Russc Concert Company 
in some remote part of the world that, as children, we could 
scarcely identify with. 

One day in the early *50s, Miss Eva announced that the Ballet 
Russe Concert Company would be performing in Bartlesville. 
Proclaiming this to be an important part of my own childhood 
ballet education, my dear mother drove me forty miles north of 
Tulsa for our first opportunity to see the great Jasinskis perform. 

It was there that 1 had my first glimpse of the great ballerina 
(performing the Swan Queen from Swan Lake Act II) who would 
later so profoundly influence my life, 

Moussia continued to tour and perform for some time in 1953- 
54, before announcing the impending birth of her first and only 
child, Roman. “I never felt better in my life,’ 1 she recently 
reminisced of those days, and "my husband loved dance more 
than life itself. (But) we didn’t want to raise Roman in a suitcase, 
and we looked forward to establishing a ballet school of our own 
in Tulsa." On such a note, Oklahoma ballet as we know it had its 
beginnings. 

Two years ago, Miss Eva* s ballet school marked its 75th 
anniversary, though it is now known as the Tulsa School of Ballet, 
the official school of Tulsa Ballet Theatre, which the Jasinskis 
founded in 1956 as Tulsa Civic Ballet. Moussia and her son, 
Roman L. Jasinski, maintain ownership of the school and teach 
regular ballet classes there. Moussia at age seventy-two still favors 
teaching the “baby class,” and remains as articulate, sophisticated, 
and impassioned about her work with up-and-coming dancers as l 
remember her to be in my youth. She is also still the agile and 
active artistic director emcrita for Tulsa Ballet Theatre, 

Asked what was the greatest influence of her mother, and Miss 
Moussia is quick to reply, "She gave me a love of dance, and my 
beginning.” And her husband? "My spouse was everything to me. 
I fell in love at age fiftecn-and-a-half, Jasha taught and helped me. 
He became my mother, 
father, teacher, lover, 

mentor, friend. He was 1)j(](e j, d wdy G f |j| e 
seventeen years older. 

Everyone said it wouldn't f () fhe American Indian; 

work. But 1 was every- 
thing he needed. To- Oklahoma made me fee! 

get her we became a 

whole.” like dancing 

And the meaning of the 
words — "strength to 

resist mediocrity” — that appear in the brochure from her Tulsa 
School of Ballet? “Those words come from Balanchine,” she said. 
“When a young child learns to dance, they learn that thought 
precedes action. When you stand at a (ballet) barre and exercise, 
you learn to speak rhythm*cally.».the control of the mind. What 
you are is the mind — the body is a shell. Ballet gives you control 
of yourself or your mind — self-discipline.” 


1 1 may seem curious that the woman who continues to nave the 
greatest influence on Oklahoma ballet, Moscelyne Larkin 
Jasinski, is not included in the new book, American Indian 
Ballerinas, by Li I* Cockerille Livingston. Indeed the question of 
"Why?” has already been heard from many parts of our great 
state. As Peter Dnieker said, “The most important part of 
communication is to hear what isn’t said.” 

So I decided to put the question directly to Larkin herself. Eler 
answer is the answer of a woman of great loyalty. In short, she 
had agreed to help another writer who proposed this topic for a 
book years ago. She was simply honoring a prior commitment. 

For fans who can't abide the 
omission, Larkin said, "It Just 
A ^ doesn’t matter. What matters are 

A my son, the ballet company (T ulsa 

f ' V df Ballet Theatre) which she co- 

founded, my friends, and my fife. 
What matters to me is what my 
' State thinks, 

I I “I am one of the most fortunate 

of human beings. I have no 
memories without dance. Dance 
> p is a way of life to the American 

Indian. Oklahoma made me feel 
like dancing. I am seventy-two. I 
look hack over the years. I was so 
a d fortunate to he a part of the great 

f ft i Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo and 

F I I Original Ballet Russe. I lived in a 

if 1 Golden Age of ballet. Her words 

J I \ reminded me of a comment I had 

s ] ^ \ heard years ago from New York 

if \ J City Ballet’s general director, 

Lincoln Kirsteim "Ballet,” he 

Moscelyne Larkin Jasinski "••*** produces an angelic 

race.” 

E spent my youth in the study of classical ballet with Larkin and 
another great Oklahoma Indian ballerina, Yvonne Chouteau. 

Only recently did 1 learn from Moussia that, over the years, she 
and Chouteau came to recognize each other as true sisters. 

Indeed they learned they are descendants of the same great-great- 
grandmother — Maria Silverhcels. "We were said to be the two in 
Ballet Russe who most emulated Madame (Alexandra) Danilova 
in our dancing, though our styles are very different.” Today the 
two women remain residents of Tulsa and Oklahoma City, 
respectively; Chouteau, nowin retirement. 

My memories of Larkin are of a dancer of heated passion drawn 
from a source deep within a vast frame of worldly references and 
refined international flavors. On canvas, she would come alive in 
shades of red, orange, and splashes of bright turquoise, if 
temperament could be painted. 

At the University of Oklahoma in the 1960s, I experienced the 
soft -spoken presence of Chouteau. She appea red to float into the 
classroom and company rehearsals, buoyed by the essence of 
ethereal light and spirituality. So focused was she in her art, that 
she embodied the essence of serenity. If painted on a canvas in 
the mind’s eye, she would evoke the watery shades of blue and 
green. Perhaps this is why her husband, Miguel Terekhov, 
choreographed Ondine, a ballet about a water sprite, for her in the 
Sixties, 

The source of Larkin’s earliest training, however, came from 


— Glenda Rice Collins 



The traditional dances of her ances- 
tors provided the foundation for her own 
interest in dance, says Yvonne pointing 
to a photograph of a blond child in an 
ornately beaded and feathered costume: 
“My parents spent hundreds of dollars 
having costumes made for me in Califor- 
nia, and we went to small towns all over 
Oklahoma so that I could learn the tradi- 
tional dances of the different tribes from 
the authentic sources. It was an exhaust- 
ing and expensive venture, but that is 
what performing on the powwow circuit 
is. Each dance has its own meaning, cos- 
tume, and tradition. The powwow danc- 
ers of today are the same, and because of 
them the legacy will continue.” 

Whcie Do We Go 
From Here? 

T he austere grandeur of 

Maria TaUchief PascheiTs carriage 
reflects both her aristocratic Osage ances- 
try and her unprecedented reign as 
America's first and foremost prim a balle- 
rina, And she takes exception to the 
popular belief that today’s dancers are 
more technically proficient than their 
predecessors: “There are good technical 
dancers today, but what happened to fin- 
ishing pirouettes in fourth position? It 
was always a nightmare to do two pirou- 
ettes and stop in fourth, and now, no one 
seems to bother. Technique Is not just 
execution, it is control. Doing two pirou- 
ettes isn't hard, but stopping is. When I 
see dancers crashing out of turns, I don’t 
see the technical merit of the turns. 

“I see dancers performing major roles 
with almost no relation to the music, nu- 


r- * — v"'- 

ances of style, or dramatic in- ' 
t erp ret at ion that are i n t egra I " — 
to breadth of the role. Recently, we saw 
Coppelia and F redd ie F ra nkl i n was sitting 
behind us. During intermission, I asked 
him why no one was dancing on the mu- 
sic. He looked at me, shook his head, and 
said sadly, Tt just is not the way it used to 
be.' Well, it isn't, and it shows. 1 don’t 
see the same gut -wrenching effort being 
made onstage or the determination to 
learn In the studio or rehearsal hall that 
we grew up with. 

“A former student of mine, who had 
d ifficu Ity fi nding a job a fter o u r company 
dissolved, called me one evening to say 
she was so sorry she had resisted what 1 
was teaching. She proceeded to tell me, 
"Well, l didn't always think everything 
had to be as absolute as it seemed.' 1 told 
her I couldn’t believe what she was saying 
because she had been there, in class. All 


she had to do was to see the results on 
somebody else and say T want to look like 
that’ and accept that to look like that she 
had to do what I was saying, 

“That's what I did. When l saw Mary 
Ellen Moylan dance for the first time, l 
knew that if 1 was ever to achieve that 
look I had to go to Balanchine's school. 
So I did. And when l got there, I did ex- 
actly what 1 was told to do... I remember 
when l joined the Ballet Russe, all of us 
learned every role we possibly could on 
our own, hoping to have the chance to 
step in at the last minute and prove we 
were worthy of being more than corps de 
ballet dancers. 

“That’s how it used to work,- says Maria, 
“and that's what made great dancers ” 



Mike Larsen's mural of 
Oklahoma's five Indian 
ballerinas that hangs in 
the state capital 



GETTING THERE 

Although Moscelyne Larkin Jasinski is now 
72 years old, she still teaches dance classes six 
days a week at the Tulsa School of Ballet (both 
the school and the Tulsa Ballet Theatre were 
jo fi t ided by Jashisk i s fa in ily L ‘7 *ve t tever felt 
better, n said Larkin . Although Larkin loves to 
work with ages four to nineteen, she teaches all 
ages. The school o ffers jazz dosses, ballet 
classes, and even beginning adult classes. 

During the Summer Dance Camp (week 
long sessions between June 2 and July IS), 
Larkin and others teach girls and boys between 
the ages of three and thirteen about music, 
nutrition, creative expression , and anatomy 
(and of course , each session focuses on a major 
classical work such as Cinderella or The 
Nutcracker). Cost: $95 to $125. From July 7 
to August 1, the school will host evening open 
ballet classes for anyone thirteen and older 
(and, yes , Larkin takes part). Cost : $55 a 
month (which includes two classes a week J. 

The school will host two concert demonstra- 
tions June 28 at Holland Hall in Tulsa . Unlike 
most school's dance recitals, the Tulsa School 
of Ballet gives a presentation which includes 
several actual ballet classes (of younger 
students), a short lecture, and ri performance 
by advanced students, t The school concen- 
trates on teaching children how to dance 
rather than spending half of the year trying to 
produce a recital for parents.) 

Although Yvonne Chouteau Terekhov 
occasionally teaches a masters class, she is, for 
the most part , retired. To find out about any 
possible classes she might be teaching f coni a a 
the Classical Ballet School in Oklahoma City, 

( 405) 755-5540; Edmond School of Ballet, 
(405) 341-2082; or the O.U. Department of 
Dance in Norman, (405) 325-4455. Terekhov 
will be a guest at the June 21 reopening o f the 
Chouteau Memorial Museum in Salitm. Her 
gm it -great -greet t -grandfather Pie rre 
Ch o utea 1 1 was on c of th e a rea s d r igi n a l fit r 
traders, and the Chouteau family itself gave 
birth to Salinm The museum will focus on 
Chouteau fur traders and follow through with 
the area's Osage and Cherokee. (But there will 
be information about Terekhov and her 
contribution to ballet.) The museum is on SH- 
20 in Satina. Several speakers, state legislators, 
and an early ISOOs encampment of fur trader 
reenactors will take part in the reopening ( the 
museum was closed in the early 1 990s due to 
la ck of fit n d mg). (4 05} 522 - 5230. 
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Sweet Fried Pies 

THEY'RE NOT JUST FOR RANCH HANDS ANYMORE. 


A S FAR BACK AS ! 873, NANCY FULTON’S GRANNY 
was making fried pies— golden brown pockets filled 
- with fruit or meats — for ranch hands working in 
and about the Arbuckle Mountains of south -central Okla- 
homa, The secret of her fried pies: a special pastry recipe. 
More than a century later, her granddaughter has built a thriv- 
ing Ardmore business, Fulton Fried Pies, on that very same 
family recipe. 

Fried pies have been good to 
Fulton, and she’s not alone. 

In Oklahoma City, Cheryl 
and Steve Bodine recently ca- 
joled Fulton into allowing them 
to open a second Fulton Fried 
Pies (they purchase the dough 
mix and fillings from Fulton and 
took lessons in all her pie-mak- 
ing secrets). Farther south in 
Lexington (pop. 1,776), mem- 
bers of Chapter 67 of the Lex- 
ington Order of the Eastern Star 
have found their annual fried 
pie sales so profitable they Ye helping finance a new Masonic 
temple for the town. 

Fried pies may sell because they’re inexpensive ($1-$1,50 
each) and good tasting, but they could almost be sold on the 
memories they trigger in some customers. People stop in regu- 
larly to tell Fulton about childhood recollections associated 
with fried pies; in fact, she has had many older customers ex- 
plain to her how before refrigeration, people covered the roofs 
of their houses with sheets, laid the fresh fruit out on them to 
dry, and thus ensured their having fried pies come wintertime. 
"Some remember carrying fried pies in a tin syrup pail,” she 
said, to school for lunch. 

Cheryl and Steve Bodine of Oklahoma City’s Fulton Fried Pies. 


And Fulton has her own fried pie memories. When her 
parents packed up the old family home to retire in nearby 
Davis, her mother, Louise Knutson, thought retirement meant 
she had flipped her last fried pie so she threw her worn-out 
skillet into the garbage. “But my dad dug it out,” said Fulton, 
“and when they ended up in Davis, the skillet was there, too." 

Louise learned to make the family staple from her mother, 
who was born in Indian Territory, and in turn she eventually 

was called upon to teach her 

daughter. But both women ad- 
mit if it hadn’t been for their 
husbands, the tradition might 
well have died. “When 1 mar- 
ried my husband,” said Fulton, 
“he just thought fried pies were 
wonderful, so he insisted on 
having fried pies. ..so I had my 
mother teach me.” 

The recipe might have re- 
mained all in the family, too, 
had it not been for a series of 
tragedies: The Pultons’ restau- 
rant burned to the ground in the mid- 1 98Us, and within a year 
Fulton’s husband was struck by health problems (he is now a 
double amputee and wheelchair bound). With her mother 
also in a nursing home, Fulton had to find a way to make a 
living. “It sounds like the Grapes of Wrath to hear my story,” 
the fifty-five-year-old Fulton said, “but there 1 was: middle- 
aged a n d t h e b read wi nner, and n o o n e w o u 1 d h i re me.” 
That’s when Fulton and her son, J.C., a fourth -generation 
fried pie maker, decided to open a place that just sold fried 
pies. “A lot of people said, *You’re going to try and make a 
living with fried pies?’ They might as well have said, ‘Are you 
nuts?’ ” 



AssewF/iflg pies in Lexington (left to right): RM, Jones , Delia 
Murphy, James Mason, Delores Leheck * Hettie Waters (sitting 
in back), Anita Mason, Loretta Cole, Betty Copeland, and 
Helen Wilson . 


M a y -June 1997 
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Fulton Fried Pies 


THE BASICS 

The fried pies of both Nancy Fulton of Fulton 
Fried Pies and the women of the Lexington 
Order of the Eastern Star are made from recipes 
that have been tried and perfected through the 
years ( Fulton even has a secret pastry recipe). 

Neither Fulton nor the Lexington cooks could 
share their recipes, so for those who want a place 
to start , we offer here both a basic, plain- Jane 
option and another made with dried fruit (before 
the days of refrigeration, cooks used to dry fruit 
so they could have fried pies in winter)* 

Both recipes are from 1889, Etc.; A Collector's 
Cookbook ( Traditional Publishers, 1 988). 

FRIED PEACH PIE 

4 cups dried peaches 
4 cups sugar 
Water 

1 Piecrust 
Oil 

Stir together dried peaches, sugar, and water 
to cover. Cook until the liquid is cooked down. 
Mash peaches with a fork and lei cool. 

Mix a good pie crust together and roll out. 

Cut into squares and spoon about two table- 
spoons of peaches in the center of each square. 

Fold the square of pastry to make a triangle. 
Moisten the edges so they will hold together and 
crimp. Fry in heavy skillet until brown. 

FRIED APPLE PIE 

Pastry dough 
Cooked apples 

2 tablespoons cinnamon 
Sugar to taste 

Oil 

Make a good pastry dough. Cut in squares. 
Place cooked apples — sweetened and spiced with 
d n ti a mo n — i n the cen ter of t he squ a re. Fold a n d 
d a m pe n ed ges. C ri m p ed ges. F ry i n h ea vy skillet 
unlil golden brown. 


But before the paint on the five- foot -high red block letters spelling out “Fried 
Pies’* on the building had dried, people were pulling in and placing orders. 
Today their business is based on five fruit pies — apricot, apple, peach, pine- 
apple, and cherry (with apricot being the most popular), two cream pies (co- 
conut and chocolate), four sugar-free pies (apricot, apple, peach, and pine- 
a p p I e ) , a n d t h ree m eat p ies ( baco n , sa u sage , o r h a m w i t h egg a n d cheese j . We 
make all the fillings/* said Fulton. “I don’t buy anything pre-madc.” All pies 
are made fresh daily and always from Granny Posey’s recipe (except Fulton 
now uses Crisco instead of hog lard). The secret to the Fulton fried pies is a 
crust that isn’t quite a piecrust or a biscuit-type crust, which many people use 
on their fried pies. "This crust/’ said Fulton, “ isn’t good on anything except 
fried pies. It’s more flaky, more tender, but not real greasy/* 

Though Fulton insists u no one except for Oklahoma* Texas* and Arkansas 
people raised in this southern Bible Belt area know what fried pies are/* she 
has found they appeal to just about everyone. “1 tell you* 1 just cai/i think of 
anything that’s not good about fried pies,” said Fulton. “Yankees just think 
this is the most unusual thing they’ve ever seen/* 

She now has regular customers from Tulsa, Oklahoma City, Kansas, and 
California who stop in whenever they pass through town. Last summer, Cheryl 
Bodinc* who had long heard about fried pies but never actually had one* vis- 
ited the A rb tickles with family. “We went into Ardmore to buy groceries/* 
said Bodine, “and I just looked over to my right and saw Tried Pies** and we 
stopped there. We (proceeded to go) there every morning to gel fried pies 
w h i 1 e we were at Lake M u r ra y . ** 

On their drive back home to Oklahoma City, Bodine and her husband, Steve* 
found themselves talking about the possibilities of opening a fried pie place 
in the city. They wrote to the Pultons, and this past March, they opened a 
branch of Fulton Fried Pies in northwest Oklahoma City. “You can go there 
and get a pie, and it’s just the same as 1 make here/* Fulton said. 

What makes a good fried pie is debatable. Fulton believes it is largely in the 
dough* but others contend even the best fried pie recipe can disappoint if the 
crusts haven’t drained enough. 

In Lexington, the fried pies of the members of Chapter 67 of the Order of 
the Eastern Star are almost legendary* and the recipe is classified: “If anyone 
wants to know all our secrets," said Della Murphy, “they are welcome to help 
us cook/* 

Most people prefer to be customers. Lyn Marshals of Oklahoma City freezes 
apple and cherry fried pies from Lexington and saves them for lunch. Betty 
King, a local principal* takes fried pies to the computer class she teaches nights, 
which led to a new group of customers at the National Guard I feliport east of 
town. The mayor is said to like fried apple pics best; the city manager, Walt 
Allen, swears by cherry. 

King calls the Eastern Star members the yeast that makes the community 
work. They cook for summer youth programs* serve the American Legion 
Auxiliary, are active on the city council and in the parks department, raise 
money catering candlelight dinners, and sweeten community coffers with the 
profits from selling their fried pies. Allen doesn’t mind telling anyone that 
dose to $10*000 of the money for the new Masonic Hall construction up the 
street can be traced straight back to the Lexington chapter and its fried pies. 
“That new lodge will be a tremendous asset to our community/* added Allen. 

Plans call for the lodge to open in 1999 (the hundredth anniversary of both 
the women’s and men’s organizations) and to be made available to the com- 
munity for special occasions. Members of the Eastern Star plan to maintain 
the building with profits from — -what else — their fried pie sales. 
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The success of the Eastern Star fried pie program can be attributed to the 
group's b u s i n ess a c u m en , a wo nderful blend of big-bu si n e ss- m eet s - M a yb e r ry 
RED, Four or five times a year, the women gather to make the pies; last year 
in a two- week period, they sold 3,079 pies at a buck apiece — mostly by word 
of mouth. Yet they also used computer-generated order forms and recycled 
the used fat from frying the pies into fine white lye soap sold at a local antique 
shop. 

Everyone involved has a job. Marie Johnson* a real estate agent, keeps an 
eye out for promising fruit-bearing trees. When she finds someone will ing to 
donate the fruit to the group, she pages Murphy, who calls in a picking crew 
to handle the windfall. “We know it takes a minimum of four people to peel 
and freeze two bushels (of fruit),” said Murphy. u We will call on whoever is 
available, and there may be six who can work." 

No one, however, will soon forget the day Johnson — a quiet-spoken, well- 
traveled, former marketing representative for the City of Dallas — sent the crew 
to an orchard with some of the best-looking fruit the Eastern Star had ever 
had donated. The only trouble was, the owner hadn't donated the crop, “I 
knew we were in trouble,” said Murphy of the mishap, “when I saw those 
beautiful apples. We were all devastated. 1 was ready to call for glue guns to 
reattach those apples.” Seems the picking crew inadvertently picked the wrong 

orchard. 

Such mishaps, if the truth be known, are rare. Mostly the women work like 
a well oiled machine, though they have had their share of disagreements in 
the kitchen. When too much bickering was going on about who had laid down 
what cutting knife where, what kind of knives were being used (“they even 


'NO ONE EXCEPT 
FOR OKLAHOMA, 
TEXAS, AND 
ARKANSAS 
PEOPLE RAISED 
IN THIS 

SOUTHERN BIBLE 
BELT AREA 
KNOW WHAT 
FRIED PIES ARE/ 


Operating the crust roller in Lexington: 
James Mason , Marie Johnson , and 
Delores Lebeck. 



i\i ay * / i/ » e 19 9 7 
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Spring is on the way— and in 
Oklahoma, that means it's 
time to hit the links. We’ve got 
some great Oklahoma Golf 
logo accessories that are sure 
to put a swing in your step. 

Ti deist HP2 Tour Balls $7 

Wilson Ultra Select Glow .... $10.95 
(Specify hand and size) 

Green/White logo hat (pictured) $12 
Cardinal/ Cream logo hat *..... $12 

Use the enclosed order form 
or call us with credit card 
orders at 1-800-777-1793. 


OKLAHOMA 

IOIW 


THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 


MEMBERS OF THE LEXINGTON 
EASTER STAR HAVE FOUND THEIR 
ANNUAL FRIED PIE SALES SO 
PROFITABLE THEY'RE HELPING 
FINANCE A NEW MASONIC 
TEMPLE FOR THE TOWN. 


brought steak knives/* said Murphy) and whose knife was whose, Murphy settled 
the problem by buying twenty new knives with stainless steel handles — each en- 
graved with a member’s name. 

Others have pitched in along the way. Johnson has studied time and motion, 
someone else has mastered buying raisins wholesale, and still others have helped 
get the pie- making process down to a science: Frozen blueberries and cherries 
are bought in bulk; frozen peaches, apples, and apricots come from local orchards; 
and pineapple is brought in by the can. Forks with shortened tines are used to 
crimp the pics, a handmade stainless steel cookie cutter cuts the crusts just so, and 
a former potato chip roller now is a crust roller. Paper cups ensure that about 
two ounces of thickened fruit make it into each pic, and there’s a new freezer for 
quick chilling the finished pies just before frying. The women know where every 
fruit -bearing tree within driving distance can be found, and they monitor the 
weather if an early fall freeze is pending. 

They use their long years in the kitchen to determine when the filling is sweet 
enough or thick enough and when the pies are done. If deciphering their actions 
is a little like reading a pioneer cookbook that calls for “the right amount of flour,” 
well, that — after all — is a cook’s prerogative. 

- — Norma L. Thomas & Nancy Woodard 



TING THERE 

The Lexington women 
make and sell fried pies 
about four times a year * 

They sell the pies for a dollar 
apiece and personally deliver them as 
far away as Oklahoma City and T ulsa for no 
extra charge. 

To put in an order , write Angie Haddock, Secretary , Lexington Chapter 67, Order of the 
Eastern Star, P.O. Box 276, Lexington, OK 73051-0265, or call Bessie Jones (405/527-921 1) 
or Betty Copeland (405/527-68301 

Fulton Fried Pies at 1002 12th N, YV, in Ardmore is open 6:30 a.m. to 6:30 pan, Monday 
through Saturday. (405) 226-1616. In Oklahoma City , Fulton Fried Pies at 3721 N.W . 
50th is open 6:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. weekdays , 8 a.m , to 3 pan. Saturday, (405) 946-088 L 

In Ardmore, Fulton pies cost $1.50 — they're 25 cents more in Oklahoma City because of 
higher costs. Both places arc immaculate, but Fulton says, “ Some of the older people think 
we’re expensive, because they remember buying fried pies for 39 cents, ” 
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Free Advertiser Information 


Find out more about attractions, lodging, shopping, dining, 
and special events from Oklahoma Today advertisers. It’s easy! 

1. Pul] out the attached Reader Response Card or use die form on this page, 

2* Circle the numbers that correspond with the advertisers you want to find out about. 
3. Drop the postage-paid card in the mail. 


r OKLAHOMA | 

TODAf 

THE MAGAZINE OF OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Today 
Reader Seni ce Department 
| PO Box 53384 , Oklahoma City, OK 73152 \ 

| The Oklahoma Today advertisers listed i 
i on this page would like to tell you more ■ 
■ about their products and services* To . 

receive this free information* circle the . 
^ advertiser number(s) below* fill in your [ 
I name and address* and mail this ' 
I coupon to us at the address listed above* I 


. J Check here to receive free information 
from ail of the advertisers* 
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Name - 

Address _ — 

City 

State Zip 

ease enter a one-year subse ript ion 
to Oklahoma Today, with the special 
Year in Review issue, in my name and 
bill me for $17.50* 


1 American Indian Exposition 

2 American Music Festival 

3 Anna Augusta Inn 

4 Beavers Bend Marina 

5 Beavers Bend Resort Park 

6 Beavers Bond River Floats 

7 B et te r H omes a n d Gar den sFi r st Realty 

8 Candtewyck Inn Bed and Breakfast 

9 Cedar Creek Bed and Breakfast 

10 Cedar Creek Resort 

1 1 Cedar vale Gardens 

1 2 Cherokee Nat ion 

1 3 Cherokee Queen 

14 Chickasaw Festival and Annual Meeting 

15 Chisholm Trail 

1 6 Eagle Creek Guest Cottages 

1 7 Edmond Co n vent ion a nd V i silo rs Burea u 

18 ERA Lake Eufaula 

19 Eufaula Indian Community Bingo 

20 Eufaula Indian Community Powwow 

2 1 Exp tori ng Oklahoma 

22 Fayetteville Convent ion and Visitors Bureau 

23 F ive Tribes M useu m 

24 For The Birds 

25 Gallery Southwest 

26 Granny Had One 

27 Great Salt Plains National Wildlife Refuge 

28 Green Country 

29 Guthrie Bed and Breakfast Association 

30 Guthrie ]mz Banjo Festival 

31 Harrison House 

32 Hideaway Pizza 

33 Ric ha rd 8c Lyn et ta's Hi d eou t 

34 Hollytex 

35 Holm berg House 

36 Honey Hill Farm 

37 Honey Springs Arts and Crafts 

38 I nd ian Summ er Fest i va! 

39 International Bluegrass Festival 

40 Intertribal Designs 

41 Jarrett Farm Country Inn 

42 Keepsake Candles 

43 Kiamichi Country 

44 King’s Antique Mall 

45 Lake Eufaula Association 


46 Lake Eufaula Chamber of Commerce 

47 Lake Pine Retreat 

48 Lawton Chamber of Comm erce 

49 Lyon s Indian Store 

50 Magnolia Festival 

51 MarVal Resort 

52 Jeff McCormick DPS 

53 Gene Miller Gallery 

54 Miss Lizzies Bordello Antiques and Gifts 

55 Jasmine Moran Children’s Museum 

56 Mur p hy & Com pany 

57 OK Mozart Festival 

58 Oklahoma City CVB 

59 Oklahoma Commerce Department 

60 Oklahoma Indian Art Gallery 

61 Oklahoma Natural Gas 

62 Oklahoma Tourism and Recreation 

63 Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 

64 Okmulgee Chamber of Commerce 

65 The Old Homestead 

66 Patricia Island Estates 

67 Pawnee Indian Veterans Powwow 

68 Pa wnec Ret ai l Me rchs nl s 

69 Pete’s Place 

70 Philbronk Museum 

7 1 Pi cture in Scrip t u re 

72 Th e Pol la rd Th eat re 

73 Ponca City Tourism 

74 Preservation Playhouse 

75 Red Earth 

76 Seminole Nation Museum 

77 Sharpe House Bed and Breakfast 

78 Shawnee Convention and Visitors Bureau 

79 Sleepy Hollow Cabins 

80 Stevens Gap Restaurant 

8 1 'lahlequah Chamber of Commerce 

82 Terra Starr Park 

83 Tollcson House Bed and Breakfast 

84 Tree Top View Cabins 

85 Tulsa Creek Gift Shop 

86 Vk to nan Accents 

87 Weyerhaeuser 

88 Willow Creek Resort 

For advertising information call 800-777-1793. 





Call 1-800-922-21 1 8 for more information about Green Country 


GREEN COUNTRY 





Come Back in Time 
to Indian Country 


The heritages of the great na- 
tions of the Five Civilized Tribe s- 
Cherokee. Chickasaw* Choctaw, 
Creek and Seminole - live on at 
the Five Civilized Tribes Museum. 


* Art Gallery * Trading Post 
* Research Library 


THE 

FIVE 

CIVILIZED 

TRIBES ♦ MUSEUM 

Agency Hill. Honor Heights Drive 
Muskogee, OK 7440 1 
(918) 683-1701 
Hours: M-S 10-5; Sun 1-5 



Year-Round Family Fun 


Log Cabins * Swimming Pool 
Mini -Golf * Horseback Riding 
Year-Round Trout Fishing ‘Game 
Room * Playgrounds R.V Hook- 
ups * Tent Camping Laundry 
Camp Store 4 Children's Activities 


i^L 

Family V/™-' 
Camping ▼ Resort 

Gore, Oklahoma 


For reservations call 
(918) 489-2295 



Standing Bear 
Native American 
Memorial Park 

Ponca City’s Newest Attraction 
Also visit: 

• Cann Memorial Garden Center 

• Centennial Plaza & Monument 

• Cultural Center 

4 Marland Mansion 

• Pioneer Woman Statue 
■ Ponean Theatre 

• Kaw Lake 

• Lew Wentz Camp & Pool 

• Lake Ponca 

For more information: 

Ponca City Tourism 
P.O.Box 1109 
Ponca City, OK 74602 
1-800-475-4400 



Discover 

OKmulgee 

For more information, contact the Okmulgee Tourism Program 
P.O. Box 609. 1 1 2 North Morton. Okmulgee. OK 74447 
(918) 756-6 1 72 or I -800-355-5552 


Discover Okmulgee 

Discover the art* culture and 
historyof the Muscogee (Creek) 
People at the Creek Council House 
Museum, a National Historic 
Landmark. 

Discover: 

• Okmulgee Lake 

* Dripping Springs Lake 

* Festival of Lights 

* Historic Renovated Downtown 

* Muscogee (Creek) Nation 

* Creek Nation Festival 

• Council House Indian Art Market 
•50’s Bash 

• Antiques 

• OSU-GkmuIgee 

• Great West Chili Fesi 

• Invitational Rodeo 

* Pecan Festival 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 67, 




GREEN COUNTRY 



51st Annual 
Pawnee Indian 
Veterans Homecoming 
and Pow wow 


For generations, the Pawnee have 
honored returning warriors with 
feasting, ceremony and celebration. 
As part of our recognition, we pay 
tribute to our historic military veter- 
ans, the Pawnee Scouts, who served 
during the Civil War We also recog- 
nize all Pawnee men and women who 
have committed service to the U.S, 
Armed Forces. 


5 1 si Annual Pawnee Indian Veterans Homecoming and Powwow 

World's Largest Free Powwow 
July 3 - 6 at Hp.m. nightly 
Pawnee Fairgrounds 
Pawnee. Okla. 

For more information, call (918) 762-3575 
Vendors contact Clyde Wolf - (918) 762-3377 


“Pawnee Scouts" by Charles W. Chapman 
Original Oils & Prints 
Route 2, Box 363, Pawnee, OK 74058 


The annual powwow and home- 
coming, the larges L free powwow in 
the world, began in 1946, when 
World War l veterans welcomed 
home the World War II veterans. Join 
us nightly July 3-6 at the Pawnee 
Fairgrounds to celebrate our pride in 
America and to honor those who, past 
and present, preserve our freedom. 
“Lest We Forget ” 



“The Man Who Ran” 

This popular outdoor attraction is 
a dramatic presentation of the Bib- 
lical account of Jonah . Historical I y 
accurate, the selling is an impres- 
sive replica of ancient Nineveh. A 
turbulent thunderstorm at sea 
brings she story to life. Come see 
why Picture in Scripture Amphi- 
theatre is one of the most popular at- 
tractions in northeastern Oklahoma. 
Call for group discounts. 

I y V7 Pe rfo r m a nee Sc h ed u le : 
Friday nighis, lime ft - June 27 
Fri. & Sal, nights, July 5 - Auu. 30 
Closed July 4* 1 1 and 12 

Picture in Scripture Amphitheatre 
P.O. Box 90. Disney, OK 74240 
(918)435-8207 



Play Your Heart Out! 

Enjoy 365 days of family 
entertain mem in eastern Oklahoma's 
Green Country. Breathtaking natural 
beauty is a backdrop fora myriad of 
attractions, including world-class 
museums. Native American culture, 
pristine lakes, and cowboys, too! 
From charming small towns to 
cosmopolitan cities. Green Country 
offers something for everyone. 

Oklahoma's Green Country 

616 South Boston, Suite 402 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74119 

To order your FREE 70- page Adventure 

Guide™ call 1-800-922-21 18 



OK MOZART 
International Festival 


June 13-21, 1997 
Bartlesville, t Oklahoma 

Ransom Wilson, Artistic Director 
SOUS ri NEW YORK ORCHESTRA 

It/ftak Perlman, violin 
Peter Nero, piano 
David Schitrin, < it* rinei 
Robin Sutherland. /Nunr; 

Ald» Ahreu. rvambr 
Paul Nenbauer. viola 
Ani Kavaffcn, violin 
Carmil Zorj. violin 
Fred Sherry', c ello 
Anne-Marie McDermott, piano 
Lawrence Dutton, vfola 
Quartern i Gdiitu 


OK 



Detail by R*W, Gdofidy 

Indian Summer Festival 

Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
Sepl 12-14, 1997 

Experience Ihc excitement of an 
inter-tribal celebration of arts and 
dance. There's entertainment and 
education in traditional arts and 
crafts, story-telling, demonstrations, 
art market, and pow-wows. 



Indian Summer Festival 


"A Celebration of Our Rich Native 
American Heritage M 

Bartlesville Community Center 

(918)337-2787 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 67. 
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Ciao Y’all! 

Since 1925. Pete's Place of 
Krebs — Oklahoma's Little Italy, has 
delighted diners with fresh, family- 
style Italian Cuisine served in un- 
selfish portions. Come see why 
Pete's Place has been an Oklahoma 
landmark for three generations. 

• Banquet facilities for up to 250 
• Microbrewery 
• Perfect for tour groups 



7anuli} fUfU 3 latum QuUuu. 


Open M-Sat 4pm • Sunday Noon 
(918)423-2042 • Fax (918)423-7859 



Shawnee - You’ll Love 
Our City Blocks! 

Unfold the treasure of the past in 
museums, architecture and history. 
This unique masterpiece quilt depicts 
thirty historic buildings in Shawnee. 
Visit soon and explore our rich his- 
tory block by block. 



Shawnee Convention 
and Visitors Bureau 
(405) 275-9780 



Come See the Birds 

The Great Salt Plains National 
Wildlife Refuge is one of the most 
important nesting sites and migra- 
tory stopovers for waterfowl and 
shorebirds in North America. The 
only Oklahoma nesting site for the 
white-faced ibis, the refuge is also 
a popular winter home of numerous 
bald eagles. Area attractions include 
Salt Plains State Park. Byron State 
Fish Hatchery, and the Sod House. 


0KIAH0MA 

VJIV; VmIRIi 


For more information call 
(405) 596-3053 



Tour buses are available or 
bring your own car. 

Call 800-652-6552 or 
405-521-2409 for more 
information. 


Join The Chisholm 
Trail Drive! 

Relive those thrilling days of 
yesteryear as Oklahoma 
celebrates the history of the 
Chisholm Trail June 6-8 with 
the Chisholm Trail Drive. 

Chisholm Trail Festivals 

Waurika and Yukon 

“Echoes of the Chisholm 
Trail” 

Performance-Chickasha 

Jesse Chisholm's Gravesite 

Near Geary 

Reenactment 

Fort Reno 

Living History 

Kingfisher 

Humphrey Heritage Village 

Enid 

Jefferson Park 

Medford 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 67. 



OKL A H OMA/ARKANSAS 



Chickasaw Festival 
and Annual Meeting 

September 27 - October 5 

Come and experience Chickasaw 
culture in a week filled with Native 
American history and tradition. See 
man against beast in the bull-fighting 
competition and our all-Indian Rodeo. 
Admire the works of Native Ameri- 
can artists at the Claybum Straughn 
Native American Art Show'. 



Chickasaw Festival and 
Annual Meeting 

RO. Box 363, 
Tishomingo, OK 73460 
(405) 37 1 -2040 or (800) 593-3356 




Fayetteville, Day or Night! 


From morning on the historic downtown square, to evening on Dickson Street, 
From breakfast muffins and coffee, to gourmet dinner by candlelight. From hiking at 
dawn in the Ozark Mountains, to watching the sunset from Mount Sequoyah. Here, it's 
always the right lime for fun. Fayetteville. Any way you want it. 


C a) I I - 800-766-46 26. Or write Faye tte v i 11 e Ch am her of Co m me rcc , 
PC, Box 4216, Dept. OK, Fayetteville, AR 72702-4216. 



Ride the Rails 
of Kianiichi Country 

The bygone era of the railroad comes 
alive in Hugo every Saturday from April 
through November. The Hugo Heritage 
Railroad carries passengers on scenic 
excursions through the colorful coun- 
tryside of southeastern Oklahoma, Char- 
ter trains available. To reserv e vour ride, 
call 888-773-3768. 


Hugo Heritage Railroad 

300 W, Jackson 


Hugo, OK 74743 



For your FREE guide to events and attractions 
in southeastern Oklahoma call $00-722-818(1 



Come & Get it! 

Located in historic downtown 
Pawnee, Cowboy’s offers home 
cooked buffets, steaks, seafood, 
chicken fried steaks, buffalo burgers 
and more... including an on-premise 
bakery that produces cinnamon rolls, 
fresh baked cookies, homemade 
cobblers and on and on... 

Cowboy’s Cafe 
& Bakery 

Visa and MasterCard accepted 
Call us today! 

918 - 762-2312 

727 Harrison 
Pawnee, Oklahoma 
Family owned and operated! 



Experience Life 
Experience History 
Experience Durant 

The City of Magnolias welcomes 
visitors to the 1997 Magnolia Festi- 
val May 30 - June 1 . 

Revel in history at the antique show 
and sale, take a buggy ride through the 
past, and experience the rich culture 
of the Choctaw Nation. Hot air bal- 
loon races, fine arts, a children’s vil- 
lage, c rafters, food and family fun- 
d's all waiting for you in Durant. 

The Durant 

Chamber of Commerce 
( 405 ) 924-0848 


To find out more about these and other advertisers, see page 67. 




A Visitor’s G 


BEAVERS l!i:\ll 
RIVER FLOATS 

CANOES • KAYAKS 
SCENIC TRIPS FOR NOVICES 

WHITEWATER TRIPS FOR MORE 
ADVENTUROUS CANOERS 

CALI FOR RESERVATIONS: 

( 405 ) 494-6070 


HOLLOW 

CABINS 

• NIGHTLY OR WEEKLY 
•ALL NEW, FULLY EQUIPPED 
CABINS WITH COLOR CABLE TV 
•GROUP RATES AVAILABLE 

hunted V miles North of 
Broken Ik ni' on Huy. 2 59 
(1/2 mile from hike Access Ro ad) 

P.O. Box 1 1 3 
Broken Bow, OK 7472S 
(405) W-6320 


Lake Pine 
Retreat 

Cabins • RV Sites 
Equestrian Camping 
Swimming Pool • Laundry 
Groceries • Gas • Gifts 

Open All Year 

Rt. 4, Box 36 
Broken Bow, OK 74728 
(405) 494-6464 


Stevens Gap 
Restaurant 

• FAMILY 
DINING 

10 miles north of Broken Bow 
on Hwy. 259. at the entrance to 
Lakeview Lodge 
Let us cater your reunion! 

Scott & Chandra Rickey 

(405) 494-6350 


Beavers 

Bend 

Resort 

Park 

Cabins • Trout Fishing 
Canoeing • Restaurant 
Forest Heritage Center 
Nature Center 
Call for cabin reservations: 
(800) 654-8240/(405) 484-6300 


CecIar CreeIa 

RESORT 

• Fully Equipped Cabins 

\Stone Fireplaces. Decks. Porches. TV) 

• Quartz Hiking Trails 

• Group Lodge 

• Stocked Ponds 

■ Near 18 hole PGA Golf Course 
and Trout River 

• Fly Fishing Headquarters 

Managed by 

HOCHATOWN jUNCTION RESORTS 
Broken Bow. OK 

(800) 550-6521 

(405) 494-6521 • (405) 494-6790 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON SOUTHEASTERN 
OKLAHOMA, WRITE KIAMICHI COUNTRY, INC., 
DEPT. 10, BOX 638, WILBURTON, OK 74578, 
OR CALL (800) 722-8180 OR (918) 465-2367. 

tpAMICH^ OKIAHOMA 

country NATIVE AMERICA 


Eagle Creek 

Guest Cottages 


Eagle Creek 
Guest Cottages 

HC1 5. BOX 250 
Smithville, OK 74957 
(405) 244-7597 


Secluded cottages nestled 
on the southern slope of 
Kiamichi Mountain. The 
perfect choice for honcy- 
mooners and romantic get- 
aways. Stone fireplaces, scenic 
mountain views and Jacuzzi 
tubs create a relaxing atmo- 
sphere. Cottages equipped 
with kitchen, king-size bed, 
TV, VC 1C and charcoal grill. 









MAY 3&4, 10&11 

Two years ago, Jeff Hiller bought 
an old 30,000-square-foot Elks Lodge 
as a warehouse for his Muskogee- 
based fireworks company. During 
the rehab of the massive building, an 
employee mentioned a dream about 
working in a castle. “That’s where it 
started,” said Hiller. “We started put- 
ting on towers and turrets.” 

His intention was to rent the place 
to defer costs, but when he hired Tobi 
Ledbetter (a former Muskogee 
Chamber staffer) to book the place 
she saw something more. “We had 80 
acres of land and a building that sort 
of looked like a castle,” Ledbetter re- 
calls. “So I said, why not do a medi- 
eval fair?” 

This year, 700 people — 300 of 
them actors from places as far away as 
Canada and New York — will stage the 
four-day Castle Renaissance Faire 
complete with castle and medieval 
village. Hiller, himself a history buff, 
spent the last year brushing up on his 
16th-century history and personally 
visiting medieval fairs from Florida to 
Texas to find a record 38 acts (Hous- 
ton had held the title with 30). “It 
didn’t matter whether I liked them or 
not,” Hiller said of his selections. 
“What mattered was if the crowd was 
on the edge of its seat by the end of 
the performance.” 

In Florida, he signed a puppet act; 
in Galveston, a juggler who tosses 
flaming torches while walking a tight- 
rope. He also hand-selected artisans 
to sell handmade wares (swords, me- 
dieval costumes), food vendors (tur- 
key legs, steak on a stake), and a four- 
man, jousting troupe (it performs 
both Italian jousting — no shields, full 
body armor, and French jousting — 
with shields). 

Still, Hiller admits, the fair’s biggest 
draw could well be what started it all 
in the first place: the castle.. .seems no 
other medieval fair has one. And at 
this point, Hiller isn’t about to let his 


Scenes from the Castle Renaissance Faire (1 996). 


MUSEUMS & GALLERIES 

MAY 

1-13 Museum Selections, Southern Plains 
Indian Museum, Anadarko, (405) 247-6221 

1-25 Janet Fish Paintings, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5316 

I -June 1 Frederic Remington: An 

American Artist, Nat’l Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 

1-June 1 Oklahoma Indian Art Competi- 
tion, Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918) 748-5316 

1-June 29 100 Years of the Visual Arts in 
Tulsa, Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918) 748-5316 

1-June 30 Kiowa Culture in Transition: 

The Photographs of Horace Poolaw, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 427-5228 

1- July6 Gilcreasc Rendezvous 1997, 
Gilcrcase Museum, Tulsa, (918) 596-2700 

2- June28 1947-1997: What a Difference 
50 Years Makes, Edmond Historical 
Society Museum, Edmond, (405) 340-0078 

3- 30 Saynday Smithsonian Exhibit, Plains 
Indians & Pioneer Museum, Woodward, 
(405) 256-6136 

4 Western Art Center Exhibit, Little Red 
Schoolhouse, Near Arnett, (405) 885-7418 

8- July 3 1 D.J. Lafon Retrospective, OKC 
Art Museum, OKC, (405) 946-4477 

1 1-June 1 Milford Zornes 8c George 
Kountoupis Art Show, Plains Indians 8c 
Pioneer Museum, Woodward, (405) 256- 


18- Sept 28 Selections from the Standard 
Oil Company Collection, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5316 

19- Sept 12 Richard Scarry’s Busytown, 
Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, (405) 424-5545 

24-26 Scissor Cut Art Show 8c Sale, The 
Acorn, Disney, (918) 435-8080 
30-Aug 15 In Search of Frederic 

Remington, Nat’l Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
OKC, (405) 478-2250 

JUNE 

1-30 Howard Holland Photography Show, 
Plains Indian 8c Pioneer Museum, 
Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
6-8 Route 66 Art Show 8c Sale, Sapulpa, 
(918) 224-0170 

8-Jan 4, 1998 Paintings from the Bacone 
School, Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918) 748-5316 

10-15 Red Earth Show, Oklahoma Indian 
Art Gallery, OKC, (405) 685-6162 
13,14 Prix dc West Invitational Sale 8c 
Exhibit, Nat’l Cowboy Hall of Fame, 
OKC, (405) 478-2250 
1 3- July 31 Visions 8c Voices Exhibition, 
Tribes Gallery, Norman, (405) 329-4442 
15-Sept 7 Personal Edens: The Gardens 8c 
Film Sets of Florence Yoch 8c Fritz 
Scholder: In Oklahoma, Fred Jones Jr. 
Museum of Art, Norman, (405) 325-3272 
22-Aug 17 Norte del Sur: Venezuelan Art 
Today, Philbrook Museum of Art, Tulsa, 
(918) 748-5316 


g°- 

Hours: 1 1 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily rain 
or shine. Admission: $5.95- $9.95. 
(918)687-3625. — AJD 


6136 

1 1-Sept 21 Portraiture in Print, Philbrook 
Museum of Art, Tulsa, (918) 748-5316 


28 Chisholm Trail Time Capsule Burial, 
Chisholm T rail Museum, Kingfisher, 
(405) 375-5176 


May • June 1997 
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lORSE RACES 


CALENDAR 


IAY 1-4 REMINGTON 
I AY 8-11 REMINGTON 
IAY 15-18 REMINGTON 
IAY 22-26 REMINGTON 
IAY 29-31 REMINGTON 

JN 1 REMINGTON 


28,29 Heritage Quilt 
Display, Stephens Count)' 
Historical Museum, 
Duncan, (405) 252-0717 


DRAMA 

MAY 

1- 24 Funny Girl Pollard Theatre, Guthrie, 

(405) 282-2800 

2- 4,8-10 Chapter Two , Muskogee Little 
Theatre, Muskogee, (918) 683-5332 

8- 1 0 LiF Abner , Woodward Arts Theatre, 
Woodward, (405) 256-7120 

8- 11,15-17 Taken in Marriage , Heller 
Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 746-5065 

9- 11,15-17 Harvey , Gaslight Theatre, Enid, 
(405)234-8171 

9-3 1 Funny Money , Carpenter Square 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 232-6500 
1 3 The Magic of Gilbert & Sullivan , Poncan 
Theatre, Ponca City', (405) 765-0943 

1 5- 1 8,22-25,29- J une 1 ,5-8 T wo Gentlemen 
of Verona , Hafer Park, Edmond, (405) 
340-1222 

16- I8,22-24,30-June 1 Paint Your Wagon , 
Lawton Community Theater, Lawton, 


(405) 355-1603 

16- 18,23,24 Don't Drink the Water , S.W. 
Playhouse, Clinton, (405) 323-4448 

29-31 Dial M for Murder , Central Middle 
School, Bartlesville, (918) 335-1739 

30 Laughing Matter Ittiprov , Heller 
Theatre, Tulsa, (918) 746-5065 

JUNE 

3-14 And the World Goes *Round , Lyric 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 810-9302 

6- Aug 30 The Man Who Ran , Picture in 
Scripture Amphitheater, Disney, (918) 
435-8207 

12- 15, 19-22, 26-29, July 3,5,6 The Duchess of 
Malfu Hafer Park, Edmond, (405) 340-1222 

13- July 19 Fallen Angehy Pollard Theatre, 
Guthrie, (405)282-2800 

17- 19 Greasel Civic Center Music Hall, 
OKC, (405) 297-2584 

17-28 Godspell Lyric Theatre, OKC, (405) 
810-9302 

19-2 1,26-28, July 3-6,10-12 Love! Valour! 
Compassion /, Carpenter Square Theatre, 
OKC, (405) 232-6500 

22-29 The Sound of Music , Red Carpet 
Community Theatre, Elk City, (405) 225-5461 


MUSIC & DANCE 

MAY 

2 Castle Renaissance Faire Masked Ball, 
The Castle, Muskogee, (918) 687-3625 

3 Les Gilliam's Country Cavalcade, Poncan 
Theatre, Ponca City, (405) 765-0943 

3 Melinda Wakefield Concert, Civic 
Center, OKC, (405) 232-2522 

3 Mendelssohn Rescues Beethoven, Civic 

Center, OKC ,(405)842-5387 

3,17 Oklahoma Jubilee, Shidler, (918) 793-2771 

4 The Brahms Requiem , UCO Choral 
Society, Mitchell Hall Theatre, UCO, 
Edmond, (405) 341-2980, ext. 5004 

6 Sounds of the Americas, Civic Center, 
OKC, (405) 232-7464 

10 Bluegrass Music Show, Community 
Center, Midwest City, (405) 943-4106 

10 John Tesh, Civic Center Music Hall, 
OKC, (405) 297-2584 

10 The Magic of Gilbert & Sullivan, 

Kendall Hall Theatre, T.U., Tulsa, (918) 
583-4267 

10 Pictures at an Exhibition, Tulsa 

Philharmonic, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918) 747-7445 


BED ik 

— 7 1 



Historic 

Holniberg House 


Charming 1914 urban inn 
nestled between Campus Corner 
and the University of Oklahoma. 
An old-fashioned porch overlooks 
a delightful cottage garden. Delec- 
table breakfast served anytime. 
Beautifully restored guest rooms 
with private baths. Featured in 
Country Inns Magazine and the 
1997 Mobil Travel Guide. 



I Red it Breakfast in the htnea tradition ' 

766 DeBarr Ave.. Norman. OK 73069 
(800)646-6221 or (405) 321-6221 


B R E A K F A S T 



Escape to the Country 

Discover the quiet splendor of 
Jarrell Farm Country' Inn. This ca- 
sual. elegant hilltop retreat offers 
inviting accommodations includ- 
ing a pool, jacuzzis and walking 
trails. Dinner is available to the 
public by reservation Thursday 
through Saturday. Its a wonderful 
way to escape to the country! 


rtrT> 



COUNTRY INN 


20 mi. N. of Tulsa ami 20 mi. S. of 
Bartlesville on US Hwv 75. Rome 2. Box 
1480. Ramona. OK 74061 
888-466-2523 or (918) 371-9868 
Member of Independent Innkeeper s 
Association 


INNS 




By Reservation Only 
405-254-5400 or 1-800-864-8320 


Victorian Elegance 

& Good Old Fashioned Hospitality 


Pamper yourself at the Anna 
Augusta Inn in Woodward. Okla. 
Room Rates from $54.95 to 
$84.95. including full breakfast. 
Business travelers welcome. 
Weekly & monthly corporate rates 
available. Weddings, special events 
& catering. 


Anna Augusta Inn 
bed & breakfast 
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G R O V E 



Elegant Florals 
Crystal 
Bone China 




"Seasons" 
Potpourri i 
Candles 


Antiques 
Keepsakes 
Unique C/ift Ideas 


New Location! 

;// n ryw 

<f/r< <*>, Od/u/u >MU 76,164 


Live and 
Play in 


Oklahoma’s Grand 
Lake Getaway 


FOR MORE INFORMATION ON THE GROVE AREA 
CONTACT THE GROVE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
104 B W. 3RD ST. GROVE, OK 74344 (918) 786-9079 



(918) 786-3636 

Grand Lake O’ The Cherokees 
Grove, Oklahoma 


.‘I secluded getaway nestled on the 
shores of Cjrand Lake. Suites with 
fireplaces , whirlpool tuSs and a 
candlelight breakfast await you. 


Murphy & Company 


“Not just a rookstopic. a destination.” 
Rooks, Gins, Toys and Much Mope 

Located at 1014 Soimi Main Shot. Gdove Oklahoma 


(918) 7866200 




Come Visit Old Days Gone 

Featuring: Yankee Candies X Rome Pottery X RcdWare 
GraniteWare X Floral & Wild Berry Accents 
Large Selection of Unique Primitives X Quality Throws 
by Goodxvin Weaiftrs & Bob Timberlake - 


— ' 4 Gothrnng of Giftt, I'nmiftwi 

tr Country Atorttoriot u 

6 West 3rd St., Grove, OK 74344 (918) 786-8668 


Jana Joe's 

£ Gallery Southwest 

• Orisinal Art 

: k • Decorative Art 
! P • Southwest Russ 

• Pottery • Jewelry 
jk • Southwest Furniture 
jT • Gifts • Accessories 

| b 10th and Main • Grove, OK 

: [ 800-526-2523 • 918-786-5780 




Qterokee 


Queen 


• Daily Cruises 

• Dinner Cruises 

• Charters 


Now located next to Sailboat Bridge in Grove *(918) 786-4272 


iffil 

PATRICmiSLAND 


E • S • T* A* T • E • S 


A Restricted Luxury Development 


Paved streets • City water, gas, & 18 " satellite dish 
Close to Grove amenities and medical facilities 
18 hole golf course under construction 


P.O Box 6586, Grove, OK 74344 • 800-495-LAKE 



Wild Bird Supplies & Unique Gifts 


Houses • Feeders • Books 
CD ROM Guides • Musk • Gifts 
Specialty & Bulk Seed 


0 ?<yi *76e ^cnd& 0 

A nature store for hireling enthusiasts Hj 

Open 10-5, M-Sai • 718 South Main Street 
Gmve, OK 74344 (918)787-5550 





We're putting up walls 
to keep you safe. 



The Oklahoma Turnpike Authority installs median safety barriers on 
the turnpikes to save lives. The most serious accidents occur when a 
vehicle crosses a center median and collides with oncoming traffic. 
The barriers prevent that from happening, making Oklahoma 
turnpike travel safer than ever. Discover The Road Experts. 



Oklahoma Turnpike Authority 
T he Road Experts 



CALENDAR 


KM I Brundib&r, Holland Hall, Tulsa* (918) 
5874811 

I l Me tallica, Myriad Arena, OKC, (405) 

297-3000 

I I Mothers Day English High Tea, 
Philbrook Theatre & Cafe, Tulsa, (918) 
583-4267 

16,17 Kathy Mattea, Philharmonic Pops 
Series, Performing Arts Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 747-7445 

17 Gala Season Finale Concert & Party, 
Kirkpatrick Center Theatre, OKC, (405) 
478-4132 

23 Sand Springs Sunset Symphony, Sand 
Springs, (918) 241-8041 
31, June 7,21 Byron Berline Band Show, 
Double Slop Music I [all, OKC, (405) 
282-6646 


JUNE 

1 Windsong Chamber Choir Concert, First 
Christian Church, Edmond, (405) 721-7723 

1,8,15,22,29 Sunday Twilight Concerts, 
Will Rogers Amphitheatre, OKC, (405) 
2704848 

3*14 ,„And The World Goes Round, Lyric 
Theatre, OKC, (405) 810-9302 

5 The Rich Madden Ensemble, Southwest 
P I ay h o u sc. Cl i n t on , ( 4 05 ) 323 - 2020 

6 Golden Broadway Concert, Performing 
Arts Center, Tulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 

6,7 OK Chorale Show, OCUSA, OKC, 

(405) 848-7464 

6,7, 1 2- 1 5 Gypsy , Broken A ito w Co m m n - 
nity Playhouse, Broken Arrow, (405) 
258-0077 

7 June Bug Jam, Sooner Theatre, Norman, 
(405)321-8091 

7 Picnic Pops, Great Plains Coliseum, 
Lawton, (405) 248-2001 

7 Spring Concert, Kirkpatrick Center 
Theater, OKC, (405) 721-7723 

7 W i ndso n g Ch a tn b er C h o i r Co n ce r t , 
Gmniplex, OKC, (405) 721-7723 

12-15 Cost Fan Tutte * Sooner Theatre, 
Norman, (405) 364-8962 

12- 15 June Jam, Waynoka, (405) 8244741 

1 3 Flag Day Lunch Concert, Courthouse 
Lawn, Ardmore, (405) 226-6246 

13- Aug9 River City Players Music Show, 
NSU, Tahtcquah» (918) 458-2072 

14 Animal Rock, Performing Arts Center, 
Tulsa, (918 ) 596-7111 

20 Annual Gospel Show, Duncan, (405) 
252-5676 

20-22,27,28 Gypsy , Ponca n Theatre, Ponca 
City, (405) 765-7786 

26-29 Jazz in June, Norman, (405) 325-5468 

28 Barry Manilow, Lloyd Noble Center, 
Norman, (405) 325-3838 


INDIAN EVENTS 

MAY 

3 3rd Taco Sale, Cleveland County 



A Campbell soup tureen. 


Beyond Soup 

APRIL 10-JUNE 22 

An old English proverb contends, 
"Of soup and Jove, the first is best.* 
But what of soup and soup tureens? A 
poor man's food until the 16th cen- 
tury, soup was not only a fashionable 
course in the most elegant of homes 
bv the 18th century, but its presenta- 
tion was also second to none. 

This spring, the OKC Art Museum 
celebrates soup as art with the 
Campbell Soup Tureen Collection 
(pieces from palaces, presidential 
houses, and mansions on loan from 
the W i nterthu r M u se u i n i n De I awa re ) 
and a series of cooking classes de- 
signed to let museumgoers explore the 
great soups of the world. 

Six Saturday cooking classes will 
each feature a different local chef 
(Larry Brannon of Alberta's Tea 
Room, Kurt Fleischfresser of The 
Coach House, Chip Sears of Metro 
Wine Bar & Bistro, Chef John 
Bennett, Randy Pentecost of The 
Waterford Hotel, and Augustine Tito 
of Remington Park) making his favor- 
ite soup. 

Classes are $30.00 a session, 
$150.00 for all six. (405) 946-4477. 

—AJD 


Fairgrounds, Norman, £405) 321-8070 
17,18 Kiowa Black Leggi ns Ceremonial, 
Indian Citv Dance Grounds, Anadarko, 
(405) 247-6651 

23,24 Spavinaw Days, Baseball Fields, 
Spavinaw, (918) 589-2758 
23-25 Delaware Powwow, Fa I leaf I )ance 
Grounds, Copan, (918) 336-5272 
23-25 Vietnam Veteran's Powwow, Wichita 
Dance Grounds, Anadarko, (405) 247- 
6651 

30- June 1 All Indian Youth Basket hall 
Tournament, OKC, (405) 424-3010 
31 June 1 Native American Craft Show, 
Fountainhead State Park, Checotah, 
(918)689-4607 

JUNE 

6-8 46th Tulsa Powwow, Fairgrounds, 


Tulsa, (918) 838-3207 
12 Red Shield Celebration, Wichita Dance 
Grounds, Anadarko, (405) 247-2425 

12- 15 Red Earth Native American Cultural 
Festival, Myriad Convention Center, 
OKC, (405) 427-5228 

13- 15 Chalepah Apache Blackfeet Society, 
Indian City Dance Grounds, Anadarko, 
(405)247-6651 

14 A Summer Sobriety Celebration 
Powwow, ( rood Medicine Society, State 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 943-7935 
20-22 Iowa Tribal Powwow, Near Tribal 
Complex, Perkins, (405) 547-2402 

22.23 5th Art Festival, Bah -Kho-Je Gallery, 
Coyle, (405)466-3101 

26- 29 Osage Ceremonial Dances, Arbor, 
Pawhuska, (918) 287-1208 

27- 29 Potawatomi Powwow, Powwow 
Grounds, Shawnee, (405) 275-3121 

30- Aug 16 Outdoor Drama at Tsa-La-Gi, 
Cherokee Heritage Center, Tahlequah, 
(918)456-6007 " 

RODEO & HORSE EVENTS 

MAY 

1-4 Oklahoma Quarter Horse Association 
Horse Show, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, 
(405)282-3004 

1- 4 Pioneer Day PRCA Rodeo, Guymon, 

(405) 338-3376 

2- 4 Duvall Jackpot Steer Wrestling, Duvall 
Arena, Checotah, (918) 473-2653 

8-10 PRCA Rodeo, Fairgrounds, Tulsa, 
(918)342-8842 

10 Reba McEntire-Ben Johnson Pro 
Celebrity Rodeo, Lazy E Arena, Guthrie, 
(405) 282-4004 

10,1 j Old 'Limers 1 Rodeo, Edmond Round- 
Up Arena, Edmond, (405) 341-2780 
15-18 Canton Lake Walleye Rodeo, Canton 
Lake* Canton, {405)886-2216 
15-18 Prairie State Team Roping, Lazy E 
Arena, Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 
17 Junior Rodeo, Rodeo Grounds, 

Fairview, (405)227-2832 
17,21 Boys Ranch Town Rodeo, OBHC 
Boys Ranch Town, Edmond, ( 405 ) 34 1 - 
3606 

22-24 4- Way Rodeo, Rodeo Grounds, 
Pryor, (918) 825-0681 
22-24 McCurlain County Rodeo, Fair- 
grounds, Idabel, (405) 286-3305 

23.24 Black Kettle Round-up Club Rodeo 
& Dance, Rodeo Arena, Cheyenne, (405) 
497-2501 

24.25 Tulsa Area Pony Show, Expo Square, 
Tulsa, (918) 371-4659 

25 Bar D Rodeo's Steer Wrestling Champi- 
onship, ! I u dd lesion Arena, Talifaina, 
(918) 567-3227 

25.26 4- D Barrel Racing, Caddo County 
Fairgrounds, Anadarko, [405) 247-6651 

30,31 OCA Range Roundup, Lazy E Arena, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-3004 


Af ay J u n e 19 9 7 
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CALENDAR 


JUNE 

5-7 PRC A Rodeo, Fairgrounds, Hugo, 

(405) 326-7112 

6>7 MRCA Rodeo, Duncan, (405) 252-6648 
6,7 Open Rodeo, Fairgrounds, Anadarko, 
(405) 247-6043 

6,7 Rid ing Cl ub Rodeo , Caddo Co u n ty 
Fairgrounds, Anadarko, (405) 247-6651 
7 Riding Club Parade, Anadarko, (405) 
247-6651 

12-14 Ki a m i ch i Val 1 ey Fro n t ier Days 
Rodeo, Round-up Club Arena, Talihina, 
(918)567-2871 

[2-14 Round-up Club Rodeo, L of City on 
US-266, Checotah, (918) 473-5 1 36 
12-14 Will Rogers Stampede PRCA Rodeo, 
Round-up Club Arena, Claremore, (918) 
341-2818 

12-15 Drysdale’s Super Series 1 11, Fai r- 
grourxta, Tulsa, (706) 823-3728 
15 Ben Johnson Memorial Steer Roping, 
Pawhuska, (918) 287-1581 
19-28 Pinto Nat 5 ] Championship Horse 
Show, Fairgrounds, Tulsa, (817) 336- 
7842 

20 Seniors Rodeo, Sal lisa w, (93 8) 775-2558 
20,21 PRCA Rodeo, Kingfisher, (405) 375- 
4445 

26-28 Lions Club Rodeo, Duncan, (405) 
252-7388 

26-29 Oklahoma Youth Rodeo Association 
State Finals, Round-Up Arena, Durant, 
(405) 924-4240 

26- 29 PRCA Rodeo, Edmond, (405)341-2780 
27,28 Open Rodeo, TaJoga, (405) 328-5444 
27,28 Round-Up Club Open Rodeo, 

Tecum seh, (405) 598-8666 

27- 29 IPRA Rodeo, Edmond, (405) 340-2527 
30- July 12 Nat*] Appal oosa Horse Show, 

State Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 297-8938 


FAIRS & FESTIVALS 

MAY 

1- 15 Azalea & Rhododendron Festival, 
LenDonwood Botanical Garden, Grove, 
(918) 786-9079 

2- 4 1 7th Downtown Edmond Arts Festival, 

Edmond, (405) 359-9408 
2-4 Arts for All Festival, Shepler Plaza, 
Lawton, (405)248-5384 
2-4 Grovefest, Grove, (918) 786-9079 
2-4 Iris Festival, Main Street, Ponca City, 
(405) 763-8082 

2-4 Okeene Rattlesnake Hunt, Downtown, 
Okeene, (800) 447-2698 
3 9th Onion Fried Burger Day Festival, 
Downtown, HI Reno, (405) 262- 8888 
3 Ancestor Fair, Logan County Fair- 
grounds, Guthrie, (405) 282-8492 
3 Crystal Festival, Cherokee, (405) 596-3053 
3 Kolache Festival, City Park 8c Downtown, 
Prague, ( 405) 567-4866 
3 R u ra I H er i tage Fes X i val, Ch ero kee St ri p 
Museum, Perry, (405) 336-2405 
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Gardens Fair 


JUNE 7 

The Midwest City Garden Tour is 
based on one assumption: those who 
tour gardens always seem to want to 
know how to grow what they see- 

And so each fune, for one day six 
gardeners from the Midwest City 
Council of Garden Clubs open the 
gates of iheir gardens to anyone willing 
to pay the price of admission (in this 
case $3). 

The gardens on the Lour are picked 
for their beauty, variety ( water gar- 
dens, terraced beds, native plants), and 
the expertise of their gardeners (many 
are members of the Master Gardener’s 
Club), 

Tourgoers can expect to learn what 
grows best in Oklahoma (in sun, day 
lilies, lily of the Nile; in shade, inipa- 
liens or hostas) and to pick up tips on 
tree care. In the case of rain, the tour 
will be June 14. (405) 737-5725, (405) 
737-7114, 


3 Spring Festival, Perry, (405) 336-4684 
3,4,10,1 1 Castle Renaissance Faire, The 

Castle, Muskogee, (918) 687-3625 

4 Inti Food Fair, Adventist Church, 
Keichum, (918)782-2986 

8-10 St rawb er ry Fest i va L Do wn to wn , 

S til well, (918) 696-7733 
8-1 1 Rooster Days Festival, Central Park, 
Broken Arrow, (9 1 8) 25 1 - 1 5 1 8 
9,10 Crawfish Fiesta. 58ri Seafood Cafe, 
Tulsa, (918) 742-5076 
10 Central Oklahoma Herb Fest, Ham 
Homestead Museum, OKC, (405) 524-1000 
10 May Fair Arts Festival, Reaves Park, 
Norman, (405)321-3690 
10 Polish Festival, Senior Citizen Center, 
Harrah, (405)454-2476 

10 Wildfiower 8c Herb Festival, 

Wild woman’s, Eufaula, (918) 689-5481 

1 1 May Festival, Plains Indians & Pioneers 
M u seu m, W ood wa rd ,(405)256-6136 

15-17 Black Gold Days 8c Bluegrass 
Festival, Glenpool, (918) 322-3505 
15-18 Mayfest ’97, Tulsa, (918) 582-6435 
15-18 Trail Days, Owasso* (918) 272-2141 


Oklahoma To d t\ y 


1 6, 1 7 Boiling Springs Bluegrass Festival, 
Boiling Springs State Park, Woodward, 
(405) 664-2200 

17 17th Ada Fest, Ada, (405) 436-3032 

17 Arts on the Square, Hobart, (405) 726- 
2553 

23 . 24 Bigficart Days, Ramsdall, (918) 847 -222 1 

23- 25 Jazz Banjo Festival, Downtown, 
Guthrie, (405) 282-1948 

24 Spring Bonsai Festival, LenDonwood 
Botanical Garden, Grove, (918) 786-9079 

24.25 Italian Festival, Expo Center, 
McAlester, (918) 426-2055 

24.25 Tenkiller Chow Down , Cherokee 
Landing State Park, Cookson, (918) 457- 
4403 

24- 26 Cherokee Square Arts & Crafts 
Festival, Tahkquah, (918) 456-3742 

24-26 Chuck Wagon Gathering & NaTI 
Childrens Festival, Natl Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, OKC, (405) 478-2250 

24-26 Paseo Arts Festival, The Paseo, OKC, 
(405)525-2688 

25.26 Blues & Jazz Festival, Hafer Park, 
Edmond, (405) 359-4683 

29- 1 u n e 1 St ri ped Ba ss Fest i val , City Pa rk, 
Mann ford, (918) 865-3088 

30- June 1 Magnolia Festival, Downtown, 
Durant, (405) 924-0848 


JUNE 


5-7 Gusher Days Festival, Citywide, 
Seminole, (405) 382-3640 
5-7 Sum me rfes t, C i tyw idc, W ago n er, (918 1 
485-3414 


6-8 Sun Fest, Sooner Park, Bartlesville, 
(918)335-0822 

6-8 Will Rogers Stampede Summer 

Celebration, Claremore, (9 1 8) 34 1 -28 1 8 
7 Britton Station Celebration, OKC, (405) 
848-9415 


7 Herb Festival, Gann Memorial Gardens, 
Ponca City, (405) 767-1957 


7 Nescatunga 
Arts 
Festival, 
Alva, (405 ) 
327-1647 
7 Summer 
Garden 
Festival, 

Will Rogers 
Garden Expo 
Center, 

OKC, (405 ) 
751-341 1 
7 Watermelon 
Patch Crafts 
Festival, 
Fairgrounds, 
Woodward, 
(405) 256- 


BASEBALL 


OKC B9ER5 

MAY 6-9 NASHVILLE 
MAY IQ-13 BUFFALO 
MAY 27-29 NEW ORLEANS 
MAY 30,31 tOWA 

JUN 1 IOWA 

JUN 2,3 OMAHA 
JUN 13, 14 INDIANAPOLIS 
JUN 15,16 LOUISVILLE 
JUN 26,27 NASHVILLE 
JUN 28-30 BUFFALO 

OSU 

MAY 3 ORU 

MAY 10 0.U. ©TULSA 

MAY 11,12 O.U. @ OKC 


5657 

7,8 Chisholm 
Trail 
Festival, 


TULSA DRILLERS 

MAY 1-4 JACKSON 
MAY 16-20 SAN ANTONIO 
MAY 21-25 WICHITA 


JUN 3-8 ARKANSAS 
JUN 15-20 SHREVEPORT 
JUN 21-26 JACKSON 




HISTORIC GUTHRIE 


WELCOME! 


Visit Oklahoma’s finest 

MUSICAL EVENT 



MAY 23-25, 1 997 IN HISTORIC GUTHRIE 

Enjoy over l 50 tenor and plectrum banjo players from all over 

AS THEY PERFORM TOE TAFPIN' BANJO SOUNDS OF THE GAY 90S Bt 
ROARING 20’S IN DOWNTOWN VENUES AND AMPHITHEATER CONCERTS. 
FOR TICKET a SCHEDULE INFORMATION, CALL (800| 652*2656 


Bed & Breakfast Association of Guthrie 

The Bed & Breakfast Capital of Oklahoma ™ 


Arsenic & Old Lace 
(405) 262-0012 
The Byrd House 
(405) 282-72 1 1 
Caretaker's Cottage 
(405) 282 0012 
The Lauren Danielle 
(405) 282-4230 
Railroad House 
(405) 282 1827 
RedStone Country Inn 
(405) 282-0012 
Rosewood Manor 
(405) 282-8431 


Savannah Rose G Tea Room 
(405) 282-7497 
Savannah Rose at the Swan 
(405) 282-7497 
The Seely House 
(405) 282-8889 
Stone Lion Inn 
(405) 282-0012 
Victorian Garden 
(405) 282-821 [ 
Victorian Rose 
(405) 282 3928 
The White Peacock 
(405) 282-0012 


Come back to Victoria! 

Visit historic Guthrie and enjoy great family entertainment, food and lodging. 



(iimvi H-U'Om 


tijtery. Bar # Grill 
1 1 3 W. Harrison 


Enjoy home cooked 
food like Granny would 
have fixed. 

It's everything you look 
for in fine home-style 
dining. 



OK’s newest 
entertainment dinner 
theatre. Sometimes a 
melodrama, sometimes 
a mystery, but always a 
musical. 




1 18 E, Oklahoma 




121 W Harrison 


Voted OK's favorite 
B&B - in the heart of 
Victorian Guthrie, The 
perfect get-away for 
pleasure seekers. 


For the Guthrie Adventure ticket and reservation information call (800) 652-2656. Groups welcome. 



HONEY HILL 
FARM 




4lh Annual Open House 

Tours of Pastures & Deer Farm 
Free Venison Cooking Demo 
with Samples * Mdy 34 
Bring your Family & Picnic 
Cdll 405 969-3235 for Inlormalion 


po r r> 



Coming Up At 
The Pollard Theatre 


Box Office - (405) 282-2800 


FUNNY GIRL 

by Lennart, Styne & Merril 
* The 7tmy, musical life of 
comic diva - Fan in/ Brice 
Apr. 15 - May 24 
2 pm Matinees, May 4, 11, 18 

A cooperative effort of 

The Guthrie Arts & Humanities Council 

& Langston University 


FALLEN ANGELS 

by Noel Cowaid 
Wit , Charm and ladies 
with a zest for life 
June 13 -July 19 
2 pm Matinee, June 29 

With 

assistance 
from the... 



OCTOBER 9-11, 1997 


Featuring 

Byron Berline, Vince Gill, and Ricky Skaggs 

• Six Stages • Children's Activities 
■ Music Workshops 

• Celebrity Golf Tournament • Campgrounds 

• Craft & food Booths 

Reserve Your Tickets Now! 

For more information call 

(405) 282-4446 * www.otrd.state.ok.us/bluegrass 



Merchandise is different in every room, 
just like it always was... 

Over I he [flue Ifdlc at 
3H \!2 W, Harrtson * Open Daily 
41)5 * 2X2 * MISS 



KINGS 

ANTIQUE 

MALL 


Antiques & 
Collectibles 
67 Dealers 

107 W. Oklahoma 
(405) 282-0534 



c 


S S I F I E D S 


CALENDAR 


BS 

BED AND BREAKFAST INNS 

ARCADIAN INN BED AND BREAKFAST 
Enjoy pampering and luxury in the setting of 
a Victorian romance novel, intimate oversize 
whirlpools, canopy beds and much more. 
Edmond/O KC. (800) 299-6347. 

BED AND BREAKFAST OF TAHLEQUAH 
May your dreams come true in our 1940s 
apartment, 2 15 W. Morgan Street. 
Tahlequah* OK, 74464, or enjoy our two 
bedroom cabin on Lake Tenkiller. Gift 
certificates available. Reserva lions; 

Dr. Bill or Mary Geasland. (V I 8) 456-1309. 

HERITAGE MANOR BED AND BREAKFAST 
Elegant i u rn - of- th e-century accommoda- 
tions in a charming country setting. Aline, 
OK. (405) 453-2563 or (800) 295-2563. 

HOLM BERG HOUSE 
Perfect for business or pleasure! Historic 
1914 Craftsman inn located one block north 
of OU football stadium. Antiques, gourmet 
breakfast. Norman, OK (80(1) 646-6221. 

LAKEHOUSE BED AND BREAKFAST 
On Table Rock Lake, in the beautiful 
Missouri Ozarks. Three lovely guestrooms 
with private entrances, baths and lakeside 
decks. The cook's secrets are in the herb 
gardens. Branson attractions nearby. Free 
brochure. (800) 739-1440. 

TOLLESON HOUSE 
Elegant oriental decor. Three private beds 
with bath. Use of entire main floor and 
grounds. S70-S85. Eufaula. OK. (800) 432- 
4656 or (918) 689-2745 evenings. 

GIFTS 

GUY LOGSDON 

Cowboy/' Western/' Western Swing/Poet ry 
cassettes, cds, videos - the nation's greatest 
selection!! Free catalog! Guy Logsdon PO 
Box 520982, Tulsa, OK 74152-0982 or (918) 
743-2171. 

RESORTS 

WILLOW SPRINGS RESORT & MARINA 
Lake Texo nta houseboat rentals. Boats from 
40-56 ft. Best way to enjoy Texoma’s 
secluded coves a ltd island beaches). Rt. 1 , Box 
279, Mead, OK (4051 924-6240, 


CLASSIFIED RATES 

IX 3X 6X 

54,00 $3,50 S3, 00 

Rates are per word per issue. Abbreviations 
and zip codes count as on e word. Hyphen- 
ated words count as two words. To reserve 
your classified call 1 -800-777- 1 793, or mail 
your classified with payment to: Classified 
Department, Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 
53384. Oklahoma City, OK 73 1 52. 
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Yukon, (405) 354-3567 

7,8 Kaw Fest, Kaw Lake, Ponca City, (405) 
363-1260 

I 1-14 Kiamichi Owa Chito, Reavers Bend 
Resort Park, Broken Bow, (405 ) 286-3305 

11-14 Sanders Family Bluegrass Festival, 

5 miles W. on US-270, McAlester, (918) 
423-4891 

1 1-29 Light Opera Oklahoma Festival: 
Princess Ida & Little Marv Sunshine, 
T.U., Tuba, (918) 583-4267 

1 3,1 4 Old West Fest, Sperry, (918) 288- 
7488 

13,14 Sulphur Days Spring Water Festival, 
Sulphur, (405) 622-2824 

13-21 OK Mozart IntT Festival, Bartlesville, 
(918) 336-9900 

14 Disney Tta Juana Festival, Disney, (918) 
435-4075 

14 FunFcst, Whitaker Park, Prvor, (918) 
825-01 57 

14 Old Settlers Day & Parade, Checotah, 
(918) 473-2070 

19-21 Pecan Festival, Okmulgee, (918) 756- 
6172 

19- 22 Juneteenth on Greenwood Heritage 
Festival, Greenwood Historic District, 
Tulsa, (918) 582-1741 

20- 22 Creek Nation Festival, Creek Nation 
Complex, Okmulgee* (918) 756-8700 

20- 22 Rising Higher Balloon Festival, 
Owassu, (918) 272-4969 

21 Cushing Blues 8c Barbeque Festival, 
Cushing, (918) 225-2400 

21 Jenks Country Fair, Main Street, Jcnks, 
(918) 299-8789 

2 1 S p ri ng A rt Fest ival , C o u r thou se L a w n , 
Enid* (405) 242-4010 

21,22 Sand Plum Festival, Guthrie, (405) 
282-1948 

21 - July 6 Day Lily Festival, Len Don wood 
Botanical Garden, Grove, (918) 786-9079 

26- 28 Green Corn Festival, Charley Young 
Park, Bixby, (918) 366-8288 

27.28 Reggaefest. River West Festival Park, 
Tulsa, (918) 596-2001 

27- July 27 Oklahoma Shakespearean 
Festival, SEOSU, Durant, (405) 924-0121 

28.29 Kite Festival, North High School, 
Edmond, (405) 340-2527 

29 Tulsa Fest, Tulsa Garden Center, Tulsa, 
(918) 746-5125 


SPECIAL EVENTS 

MAY 

D4 Pioneer Days, Guymoru (405) 338- 
3376 

1- 18 Decorator Show House, Dolese 
Mansion, OKC, (405) 232-3100 

2,3 Armed Forces Day, Citywide, 
McAlester* (918) 423-2550 

2- 4 Oklahoma Steam Threshing & Gas 

Engine Show, Steam Engine Park, 
Pawnee, (405) 364-1503 
2-4 Oklahoma Woodworks Expo, State 


Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 582-6344 
2-4 Spring Arts 8s Crafts Show', Cookson, 
(918)457-5501 

2-4 Spring Arts & Crafts Show, Midwest 
City, (405) 732-9721 

2-4 Watchable Wildlife Weekend, Texoma 
State Park, Kingston, (405) 564-2311 
3 Art in the Park, Lee Park, Cordell, (888) 
267-3355 

3 Founders Day, City Hall Complex, 
Nicoma Park, (405) 769-6635 
3 Pawnee Chili Cook-off, Lake Pawnee 
Bathhouse, Pawnee, (918) 762-2337 
3 RaibO-Rama, Fairgrounds* Tuba, (918) 
749-1634 

3,4 Honey Hill Farm Open House, 8 miles 
N,W. of Guthrie, (4(35) 341-5499 

3,4 Iris & Dahlia Show & Sale, Tulsa 
Garden Center, Tuba, (918) 746-5125 

9 Armed Forces Day Parade, Lawton, (800) 
872-4540 

10 Art in the Park, McLain Rogers Park, 
Clinton* (405) 323-2222 

10 Cinco de Mayo, Alva, (405) 327-1647 
1 0 Founders Day 8c Open Rodeo, Lindsay, 
(405)756-4312 

10 Mud Creek Market Mania* kingling, 
(405) 662-2067 

10 Ok! a- Hoe- Down, Joe B. Barnes Reg’ l 
Park, Midwest City, (405) 739-1293 
10 Pawnee Days Rendezvous, Courthouse 
Square, Pawnee* (918) 762-2493 
10 Pioneer Day, Citywide, Ripley, (918) 
372-4570 

10 Spring Flower Show, T uba Garden 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 746-5125 

1 1 Celebration of the Family* Plains 
Indians 8c Pioneers Museum, Woodward, 
(405)256-6136 

13 30th Sew ln s OSU Extension Center, 
OKC* (405) 278-1125 
1 4- 1 6 Oklahoma Special Olympics 
Summer Games, OSU, Stillwater* (800) 
722-9004 

17 Arts on the Square, Hobart, (405) 726-2553 
17 Hot Dog Days, Miami* (918) 542-4481 
1 7, 1 8 Bonsai 8c Rose Show 8c Sale, Tulsa 
Garden Center, Tulsa* (918) 746-5125 
17,18 C r u i s i n ’ B r i cktown , B rickto wn * O KC, 
(405)366-8188 

17*18 Hydroplane Race, Lake Texoma State 
Resort, Durant, (405) 924-5500 
1 7* 1 8 Old H owe Settlers Days, Howe, (9181 
647-4952 

17* 18 Trail of Dreams, Taloga* (405) 328-5558 
23,24 Five Pointed Star Quilt Show, Public 
School, Arnett, (405) 885-7992 
24 95th Birthday, Cement* (405) 489-3521 

24 Chrysanthemum Show' & Sale, Tulsa 
Garden Center, Tulsa, (918) 746-5125 

24*25 Woodward Rod Run, Boiling 
Sp rings State Pa r k , W ood wa rd ,(405) 
922-3433 

25 Sports Car Club of America Car Rally, 
Lloyd Noble Center, Norman, (405) 
325-3838 

25 Veterans Memorial Service, Mound 


O k I fi h o in a T o d tt y 





LAKE EUFAULA AREA 



RICHARD & 
LYNETTA’S 
HIDEOUT 

*3 b&tam mobile Home. 1 1/2 Ml CHA. 
IFn m, utensils and nune 

* Lncaiiai? on Laid) tulaula in Ouches 
Creek Acres across I ram Pin err Landing 

* Walking distance lo water and boat ramp, 
cnnranisnci stores, gas stations and 
Testnnnts 

for rates and availability call: 
( 405 ) 840-2215 Weekdays after 6 pm 
(91 el 464-2369 Weekends s Holidays 


Vacation 

Wonderland 

COME PLAY WITH USI 

OKLAHOMA'S LARGEST LAKE 

Lake 

UFAULA 

http://www.1akeeufaula.com 
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OKLAHOMA ARTISTS 
Sc Cf^ArTERS 

mdn, - S at* 1 □-£ 
Dan and Ann Catlett 


TEEEA STAEE FAEK 


PRIVATE MEMBER OWNED 
CCC & CCR RESORT 


LAKEFRONT R.V, SITES 

1 40 Full - 1 54 Pirtiil Hook-Up* 
Swimming Pool, Club koine 
Mini Golf Course 
Tcnnii irni OftLetball CouHi 
Like and Pilvalt Pond Fulling- 
Mcmbonhipi Aviiliblc 
Open lo Public 

G mping Rein *ai ion % (910)689-2164 
Terr* P«rk Rd, (off B«Fte Storr Rd.) 
Giccouh, OK 74426 


FOR MORE INFORMATION: 

LAKE EUFAULA - LAKE EUFAULA ASSOCIATION. INC. 
P.O. BOX 792, EUFAULA, OK., 74432 
(918) 689-7751 FAX (918) 689-7793 


EUFAULA - CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
64 MEMORIAL DRIVE, EUFAULA. OK. 74432 
(918) 689-2791 


OKLAHOMA 

NATM AMFRICA 


Lake Eufaula's deluxe 
bed and breakfast 




YOUR GAMING HEADQUARTERS IN EUFAULA 

EUFAULA INDIAN COMMUNITY 

BINGO 

Mega-Bingo Friday, Saturday & Monday 
Super Bonus Ball • Power Bingo 
Instant Bingo Drawings Nightly 

806 Forrest Avenue, Eufaula, OK - (918) 689-9191 


Experience the Native Culture 

EUFAULA INDIAN 
COMMUNITY FOWWOW 
AND HOMECOMING 
AUGUST 29-30-31 

Intertribal dancing/ special exhibitions/ arts A 
crafts f food concessions, free admission 
P.O.Box 865 - Eufaula, Ok. - (918) 689-5066 



Serving SchuUientt OhKiltPrmi tor 34 Years 



1 FIRST 


■ ■■ Selling 

X REALTY, inc. 


ERA Houses 

•a Better 
if* Hordes. 


LAKE EUFAULA 
HEAL ESTATE CO., INC. 

IAKEFR0f4T 

m -is] DtiNTiA l * COMMERCIAL 


HI Mi l ull 1 iilnr l.imC 

APPRAISALS + FARMS & RANCHES 


■ El— H»rl * Iti-tiri'iiii-iil ■ Knui-liiv . 

I RI li MARKE1 ANALYSIS 


CALL ok RITE 

FREE BUYERS GL IDE 


(918) +52-3900 

IVlcAl ester - (918) 423-3122 


(918) *R9-S99Q . (9I8> ia+^2320 

Lake Eufaula - {918) 452-3295 


Eli. 1, Hut SO, 1.1 1 1 in il 1 1 . oh 7 1 132 

Eufaula - 1-800-256-0217 


litt p:// ** ww. E ft \m nlinir. com 


Sharpe Horse 

lino and riTHiAKt \sr 


Checotah, Okla. 

Com fort able accommodations 
in an antebellum home. 
Treasure rmr hometown hospi- 
tality while relaxing with a good 
book on our scree ned-in porch, 

Call (918) 473-2832 


Produced in 
Cooperation with the 
Oklahoma Tourism 
and Recreation 
Department 














CALENDAR 


Cemetery, Taloga, (405) 328-535 1 
26 Memorial Day Ceremony, 45th Infantry 
Division Museum, OKC, (405) 424-5313 
27-31 K 1 0 1 Cl assic Bowl W ee k, Wo t>d - 
ward, (800) 299-4101 

30,3 1 Pioneer Days, Oologah, (918) 443-2790 

30- June 1 ArchitecTOUR, Norman, (405) 
329-4523 

31 Toys & Dolls Show Sc Sale, Fairgrounds, 
Tulsa, (405) 789-2934 
31, June 1 Cacti Show & Sale, Tulsa Garden 
Center, Tulsa, (918) 746-5 1 25 
31, June 1 Central Oklahoma Bonsai 
Society Show, Will Rogers Garden 
Center, OKC, (405) 946-4933 

31 - June 29 Sooner State Games, Statewide, 
(405) 235-4222 

JUNE 

5 Red Earth Auction, Natl Cowboy Hall of 
Fame, OKC, (405) 427-5228 

5- 8 Santa Fe Trail Daze, Boise City, (405) 
544-3344 

6,7 Herbal Awakenings, Tulsa Garden 
Center* Tulsa, (918) 746-5125 

6,7 Love County Frontier Days, Marietta, 
(405)276-3102 

6- 8 Biplane Expo ’97, Frank Phillips Field* 
Bartlesville, (918) 622-8400 

6-8 Chisholm Trail Drive, Waurika to 
Medford, (405) 521-3983 
6-8 Will Rogers Stampede Summer 

Celebration, Clarernore, (9 1 8) 34 1 -28 1 8 
7 130th Anniversary of Chisholm Trail, 
Chisholm Trail Historical Museum, 
Waurika, (405) 963-2471 
7 Garden Tour, Midwest City, (405) 737-5725 
7 Kids All-American Fishing Derby, 

Arcadia Lake, Edmond, (405) 396-8122 
7 Model Railroad Train Show & Swap 
Meet, Stillwater, (405) 547-5438 
7 Route 66 Blowout, Sapulpa, (918) 224- 
5709 

13,14 Fort Towson Homecoming, Fort 
Towson, (405) 873-2458 
13,14 Quiltfest '97, Bartlesville Wesleyan 
College, Bartlesville, (918) 336-2445 
1 3-15 Aerospace America Inti Air Show, 
Will Rogers World Airport, OKC, (405) 
236-5000 

14 Bokchito Homecoming, Bokchito, (405) 
295-3436 

14 Carousel of Cars, Broken Arrow, (918) 
835-5073 

14 Heritage Day, Shidler, (918) 793-7991 
1 4 Old Settlers Day, Checotah, (918) 473-2070 
20,21 Steam Sc Gas Engine Show, King- 
fisher, (405 ) 375-3 1 04 
21 Happy Daze of Summer, Sand Springs, 
(918) 246-2509 

2 1 A Taste of Edmond, Edmond, (405) 
340-2527 

27,28 Lone Grove Days, Sullivan Park, 

Lone Grove, (405) 657-6492 
28 Heritage Days, Pauls Valley, (405) 238-6464 
30 Tropical American Rain Forest Opening, 

82 


Tulsa Zoo, Tulsa, (918) 669-6600 


RUNS, RIDES, & WALKS 

MAY 

4 T-Town Trek Bike Tour, River West 
Festival Park, Tulsa, (918) 596-2001 

1 0 Red River Road Kill Bike Rally, S.W. 
Historical Museum, Ardmore, (405) 223-7765 

16-18 May Fit (Biker Rally), Biker Park, 
Pawhuska, (918) 287-1208 

17 Bartlett Regatta, Grand Lake, Ketchum, 
(918) 584-8607 

24 Buckle of the Wheat Belt Classic, 
Kingfisher, (405) 375-4445 

24 Tourde Meers, Meers, (405) 429-8051 

31 Road Pro Mini Grand Prix for 

Arthritis, Remington Park, OKC, (405) 
521-0066 

31 South Canadian Annual Tour, High 
School, Newcastle, (405) 387-3232 

JUNE 

6-8 Turner Falls Rod Run, Turner Falls, 
Davis, (405) 631-3544 

8-14 Oklahoma FreeWheel, South to North 
Route, Statewide, (9 1 8) 58 1 -8385 

21 Tour of the Wichitas, Cameron 
University, Lawton, (405) 355-1808 

27 The Great Race, Norman, (405) 447-8237 

28 Tour De Q, 6th Sc Harrison, Pawnee, 
(918) 762-3205 


LIVING HISTORY 

MAY 

3,4 Spring Encampment, Museum of the 
Great Plains 8c Red River Trading Post, 
Lawton, (405) 581-3460 

17 Military Time Line, Military Park, Fort 
Gibson Historic Site, ( 918) 478-4088 

24,25 Civil War Reenactors Live-Fire 
Competition, Fort Sill, Lawton, (405) 
355-4677 

JUNE 

7 Lawn Social, Murrell Home, Tahkquah, 
(918)456-2751 

7,8 Civil War Reenactment, Near Talihina, 
(918)567-3434 

28 Chisholm Trail Heritage Day, Duncan, 
(405) 252-8696 

28- Aug 2 Pawnee Bill's Wild West Show, 
Pa wnee B i 1 1 B u ft a I o Ra n eh , Pa wnee , 
(918) 762-2108 


LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 

MAY 

7 George Bush, Civic Center, OKC, (405) 
297-2584 

8 Cooking with Herbs, Classic Gourmet, 

Oklahoma To d a y 


OKC, (405)848-6977 

8 Twilight Farm Tour, Kerr Center, Poteau, 
(918)647-9123 

8-10 Milford Zornes Water color Work- 
shop, Plains Indians 8c Pioneer Museum, 
Woodward, (405) 256-6136 
9,10 20th Wildflower Workshop, Simmons 
Cen t er, D u ncan , ( 405 ) 5 2 1 -40 37 
1 0 Basket Weaving Workshop, Chisolm 
Trail Historical Museum, Waurika, (405) 
963-2471 

10,17 June 7,21 Chef du Jour: Great Soups 
of the World, OKC Art Museum, OKC, 
(405) 946-4477 

15 Conversation with Bruce Caesar, Red 
Earth Indian Center, OKC, (405) 427-5228 
15 Lydia Wyckoff: Traditional Native 
American Art, Philbrook Museum of Art, 
Tulsa, (918)748-5316 
17 Blacksmithing Seminar, Pawnee Bill 
Ranch Site, Pawnee, (918) 762-2513 
17 Growing 8c Cooking: with Herbs, 
Overstreet -Kerr Historical Farm, -Keota, 
(918)966-3396 

17,21 Tatting Workshop, Chisholm Trail 
Museum, Kingfisher, (405) 375-5176 

20 Dinner in the Coach House Tradition, 
Classic Gourmet, OKC, (405) 848-6977 

22 Summertime Side Dishes 8c Tangy 
Sauces, Classic Gourmet, OKC, (405) 
848-6977 

25 Uniquely Herbal Tour, Bluejay Gardens 
Herb Farm, Haskell, (918)482-3465 
29 Stone Fired Pizza, Classic Gourmet, 
OKC, (405) 848-6977 

JUNE 

7 Tea Herbs Sc Tea, Overstreet -Kerr 
Historical Farm, Keota, (918) 966-3396 
19 On the Scene: Contemporary Art by 
Marcia Manhart, Philbrook Museum of 
Art, Tulsa, £918) 748-5316 

21 B egi n n i n g Ba s ket Wea v i n g W o rksh op , 
Overstreet- Kerr Historical Farm, Keota, 
(918)966-3396 

2 8 Ad va n c ed Bas ke t We a vi og, Overs i reet - 
Kerr Historical Farm, Keota, (918 ) 966-3396 


Dates and times can change without notice; 
please confirm before attending any event ♦ 
The calendar is a free service published on a 
space-available bash. To be considered, 
please mail a concise notice of the event (a 
separate page for each event) that includes 
date, time, place , address, and both a contact 
telephone number and a number that can be 
published * Notices must arrive at Oklahoma 
Today three calendar months prior to 
publication (Le. Septem ber-Qctober events 
are due June 1). Send to: Entertainment 
Calendar, Oklahoma Today, P.O. Box 
53384 , Oklahoma City, OK 73152 or fax: 
(405) 522-4588 . Questions ? Call (405) 521- 
2496; we cannot, however, take listings over 
the telephone. 




We all share in the good things of the 
forest. The rich soil, green trees, clean 
water and bountiful wildlife. 

And at Weyerhaeuser, our Forestry 
Resource Goals help us renew these 
benefits forever. 

As we grow and harvest trees for useful 
wood, pulp and paper products, 
we nurture the soil and guard against 
erosion. 


We replant our lands promptly after 
harvest, so at all times 97 percent of 
our forestlands are growing trees for 
the future. 

And all the while, we 
improve our lands and 
work to sustain their beauty. 

We do all this to ensure an 
endless bounty from our forests, for our 
children and yours. 




We protect the streams 
that flow through 
our forests and 
the animals that 
make them 
their home. 


Today. Tomorrow. Forever. 

A Weyerhaeuser 


Caring for the forest and all it provides. 







HY FAMILIES IN BLOOM 


LOOK FOR THE GAS ADVANTAGE. 



Clea n hu rn i ng t effk if n t * eco n om i ca /. No w o n der so m a n v h u d d i n g fa m i l ifs look fo r t h e G as Advanl age. 


It's a sign of Spring that wifi brighten their lives for many years to come. 


A ^ Okl uiom a 
^ IP- Natural 
Gas 


And that's important. Because it takes a lot of energy to grow a healthy family. 


V U RE OK L A H O M A 




